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Notes of the Week 


HE pageant of peace, when the sovereigns of 
Great Britain rode down the Champs Elysées 
amid the acclamations of enthusiastic and 

well-wishing Parisians, was a very different sight to 
that witnessed forty-three years ago, when a force re- 
presentative of the victorious German armies marched 
along the same magnificent route to the strains of the 
“Wacht am Rhein.’’ True, the voyous of Paris re- 
sponded with the ‘‘Marseillaise,’’ but every respectable 
inhabitant of the ill-fated and suffering city stayed 
within doors. On Tuesday they were present in their 
thousands, not only to welcome the ruler of a friendly 
people, but also to testify their appreciation of the 
era of peace which only the Entente Cordiale could 
have made possible, and which is now cemented anew. 
May the Champs Elysées never again resound to the 
echo of the tread of a foreign foe. 
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Power, but each such Power has acknowledged the 
obligation of protecting the lives, and the property— 
lawfully acquired—of foreigners resident within its 
jurisdiction. The United States has alone enunciated 
a rule, which is in defiance of every recognised prin- 
ciple of the law of nations, and has in effect claimed 
a protectorate over the various communities on the 
American continent; communities which the United 
States has again and again shown itself unwilling or 
unable to control in accordance with the accepted 
principles of civilised societies. A claim so inter- 
preted could not for longer be accepted, and since 
there is not, in the main, any desire to challenge by 
war a monstrous position, the intervention in Mexico 
is at length an acknowledgment of obligations cor- 
relative to claims which makes for much desired peace. - 


Mr. McKenna’s Bill dealing with Criminal Justice, 
which was recently read a second time in the House 
of Commons, is likely to be viewed as one of his few 
successful efforts as Home Secretary. The Bill, it is 
true, is largely declaratory, and merely collates the 
practice which at least the more experienced County 
Benches have been in the habit of adopting, and which 
has been recommended in various Home Office circu- 
lars. The main effect of the Bill is to declare for the 
continuance of the lenient and merciful treatment of 
offenders which found expression in the Probation of 
Offenders Act, and—in the case of juvenile offenders— 
in the institution of the Borstal system of regenerative 
treatment. We are wholly in favour of this line of 
policy, where it is at all possible to adopt it, and we 
believe that ascertained results support our view. Such 
corrective development is a very different proposition 
from the wild adumbrations of Mr. Churchill, during 
his ill-starred occupation of the Home Office, which 
would have converted prisons into comfortable hotels 
with most luxuries, including pleasure grounds with 
cafés and concerts. Next week a very important con- 
ference will be held at Gloucester in connection with 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. The meeting 
will be largely attended by those who are in sympathy 
with operations of the Society in giving the discharged 
prisoner assistance to enable him to obtain a fresh 
start. THE ACADEMY has the greatest sympathy with 
the objects of the Society and high appreciation of 
the self-sacrificing work of the Visiting Justices in 
examining cases and applying aid according to the 
circumstances of each individual case. In the issues 
of next and the following week we shall afford much 





The decision—tardy as it has been—of the United 
States to put a term to the insolence of Huerta, and 


incidentally, we hope, to the villainies of Villa and | 


his associates, is not only welcome in the light of 
retributive justice, but also as tending to unstop the 
safety valve of international politics. The Monroe 
doctrine, as enlarged by President Cleveland and re- 
asserted with emphasis by President Grant, has been 
found to be hard of digestion by every European 
Power. There are not many “ places in the sun’ which 
are not at present under the domination of some great 
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space to matter bearing on the subjects which the 
Conference will debate. 


| Mr. Yone Noguchi, whose visit to England is a 
reminder that the East still keeps many of its olden 
ideals untouched by material considerations, has con- 
tributed the new volume in Mr. Murray’s “ Wisdom 

| of the East’’ series, to appear shortly under the title 

| of “The Spirit of Japanese Poetry.”” It reveals what 
| its title promises, and contains many renderings from 

' the Japanese poets, both ancient and modern. 
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A Jealous Mistress 


THOU askest not of him who kneels before thee, 

O Nature, if he sinner be or saint, 

But that with all his soul he shall adore thee, 

And use what gifts are his to sing or paint 

Thy loveliness in all its myriad phases 

Of sorrow or of laughter clear and sweet : — 

But only will the incense of his praises 

Ascend to thee while he lies at thy feet. 

And shouldst thou prove a mistress too exacting 

For a poor human soul that seeks its ease, 

So that, his one-time faith and creed retracting, 

He turns to loves less difficult to please,— 

Ah, then he’ll know the pain of having missed thee— 

So colourless are now all hopes and fears,— 

And he shall find that those who once have kissed thee 

With lesser loves walk lonely all their years ! 
ANTOINETTE DE COURSEY PATTERSON. 








Poeta Nascitur 


HE Village Derelict dozed in the sunshine on its 
hillside. Crystals of granite glittered like 
diamonds in the road. Ruined walls of engine-houses, 
stacks, and barrows, serrating the sky-line, seemed to 
desiccate and crumble visibly in the heat. Crows and 
jackdaws wheeled about them in an ineffable blue, 
clattering as they sailed. The Market House, with 
broken windows and rusted railings, threw a cool 
purple shadow on a little flagged space, where grass 
grew up, silently heaving the stones that were never 
trodden. The men of the village were gleaning 
mineral treasure on the South African plains or in the 
Mexican mountains. Its women were in their houses 
behind window-screens of red geraniums. Its children 
were at the schoolhouse, down by the ancient Holy 
Well, on a lower, greener part of the hill. Only in 
the Market House Hotel, kept by Jenefer Pencalenick, 
did you hear sounds or see signs of life. 

There is a mining village in a far-distant part of 
England where a tired wanderer entered an inn one 
Sunday morning, and found six miners seated round 
a fire. In accents not native he said, “ Good-morning !”’ 
The miners turned and stared. Five of them were 
silent. The sixth muttered, “D fool!”’ They 
closed round the fire again. To the Market House 
Hotel, by Jenefer Pencalenick, the same wanderer had 
entered many winter evenings and found his salutation 
answered by a chorus, a scraping of chair-legs on the 
sanded floor, a space made, an invitation to come 
forward to the blaze and join the conversation: in 
ten minutes he was generally deep in some abstruse 
theological discussion with the seniors. Finally, he 
left with a hearty chiming in his ears of “ Wish ’e well, 
you!”’ 

So, on the blazing afternoon when the air outside 
throbbed intolerably above the granite, he turned into 
the Market House Hotel with confident expectation of 
hospitality. There, “thinking upon a pot of beer,’’ 
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_ and compressing tobacco into a clay bowl, was the 








Poet Born. The Poet listened gravely to censure op 
the weather, as with large toleration for a trivial ming 
which could find nothing better to do than to hatch 
futile complaints against the cosmic precession. The 
Poet concurred in trite remarks about the sad decline 
of the Village Derelict from those glorious days when 
the blue spaces of the hills echoed the clank of engines, 
when much mineral was being ripped out of the bosom 
of Earth, when the Market House rang with the noise 
of commerce, and the Market House Hotel was a haunt 
of prosperous jollity. 


Then he made comment: “ But ’tis sadly beautiful 
now.’’ Which revealed the Poet for what he was be- 
hind the red-stained miner’s kit he wore and the ragged 
beard and the grizzled eyebrows he grew, betraying 
the old age that kept him away from Montana or the 
Rand. For what he was: not highly articulate, but 
glowing with the fire. From what dim ancestry pro- 
ceeded the afflatus that had breathed on him, as it has 
breathed on so many of his fellow-Cornishmea, who 
shall say—whether Celtic or pre-Celtic? But there 
as he sat, with large and deep brown eyes calmly con- 
templative, with undulating voice and meagre literary 
vocabulary, but plentiful vernacular, expressing the 
transcendentalism that possessed his soul, he was un- 
deniably the Poet Born. He transmuted desolation 
into splendour, grey things into fine. Even the Wan- 
derer believed, indeed (while under his spell), that 
there was nothing essentially desirable in any other 
condition of life than his, and that independence of 
Spirit made the true Elysium. 


So it became feasible that the happiest lot of man 
on earth was to be a tributer in an abandoned Cornish 
mine, working alone sometimes, or with a partner, 
taking what ore he could find and selling it at what 
price he could get, and paying tribute of percentage 
to the lord of the property. For he left the warrens of 
his fellows and took his thoughts down slippery 
ladders into the wet darkness. No distractions came 
in the lonely galleries save the candle-flicker on the 
rocks and the tinkle of falling water. Then it was 
that a man conceived his profoundest speculations 
about life and death, projected his mind into such a 
future as might follow a sudden stroke of tragedy 
down there. And as he came to the surface under the 
stars, and walked home over the silent moor to his 
cottage, what a sense of the goodness of the air and 
the reality of the Universe !—more vivid because he 
could compare the velvet sheen of night under the sky 
with the harsh darkness of the world below-ground, 
where he had pried into the secrets of the vast pre 
cesses by which the earth was formed in millions of 
years gone by. 

Knowing that the Cornish are all gentlemen, % 
Borrow said—and as the Metropolitan Police agreed 
when they attended the consecration of the Cornish 
cathedral—the Wanderer was not surprised by the 
grace with which the Poet Born accepted hospitality of 
a second pot of beer. R. A. J. WALLING. 
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Letters to Certain Eminent Authors 


III—MR. ARNOLD BENNETT 


IR,—If it be admitted that a good conceit of 
himself is one of the finest gifts with which the 
gods can endow any human being, you should live in 
a state of perpetual gratitude to the dwellers on high 
Olympus. For undoubtedly one so equipped is born 
with an armour, hard as the carapace of a crab, 
that thickens with increasing years; indeed, could 
we but inspect at will a cross-section of mental 
states as we can of certain vegetable or mineral forma- 
tions which grow by accretion, his age might be guessed 
with a fair amount of accuracy by the layers of self- 
conceit thus exposed. In boyhood, such a person 
would be impervious to verbal correction—if not to the 
temporary pangs of its physical emphasis ; in manhood, 
he would smile at criticism, and hint more or less 
euphemistically that he was a very clever fellow; in 
old age, he would become garrulous on the subject of 
what he had done for the world. 

You have done something for the world, certainly. 
You have interested it and amused it, and it has re- 
warded you with those various good things which 
money can buy. But I fail to see, my dear sir, why 
you have found it necessary or advisable to talk about 
yourself in those peculiar books which purport to give 
“the truth’ about an author. The great qualification 
for fame which you possess—and I, for one, think very 
highly of it—is that of being able to tell a story 
cleverly, in such a fashion that the most commonplace 
incidents shall become significant, the most ordinary 
people take their places as exponents of comedy or 
tragedy, the most humble and unpromising towns glow 
and throb as centres for the interplay of human 
passions, the exhibition of manifold joys and sorrows. 
In real life, I have no doubt that I should pass Clay- 
hanger as quite an uninteresting, undistinguished young 
fellow; so, I am sure, would you; and as for Hilda 
Lessways or the energetic “ Card,’’ probably neither of 
us would give them a second glance if we met them 
ina London highway. When you begin turning out 
your stock, however, and giving to one a character, to 
another an impulse, to a third a fierce desire, the case 
is altered; we feel that one who manages his properties 
so excellently is worthy of the handsome “rise,’’ if 
I may so put it, which the reading public, your em- 
ployer, has bestowed upon you during the last few 
years. 

And then you destroy this inoffensive admiration of 
mine by re-printing a volume which has no value what- 
ever as a literary mark—a book which abounds in ad- 
missions that show nothing more admirable than a 
large and flourishing growth of vanity, and which 
apparently glories in boastful “confessions ’’ that are 
of no real concern to anybody on this earth but your- 
self. Eleven years ago there might have been some 
excuse for the issue of such a book, especially as it was 
then published without a signature, but, frankly, I see 
little reason even then. That its chapters originally 
appeared in the columns of this paper makes no differ- 
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ence; as articles they would have a sufficient interest 
to readers of most literary weeklies in spite of their 
egotistical tone; but to fish it up half-dead from the 
Lethean stream and apply to it the usual methods for 
resuscitation—poor thing, it was so very nearly 
drowned !—savours of bad taste. The act, in short, 
“gives you away’’ much as you attempt to “give 
away ’’ the secrets of an art which you boldly admit 
to have exploited as a trade. It betrays you as still 
possessing in an enhanced degree the attribute of youth 
which we term “ innocent conceit,’’ but which becomes 
insolent instead of innocent when displayed by middle 
age. “My aim in writing plays,’’ you say, “ whether 
alone or in collaboration, has always been strictly com- 
mercial; | wanted money in heaps, and I wanted ad- 
vertisement for my books.’’ It seems to me, as a 
person with normal ideas as to honour, that there should 
be some little sense of shame attached to such an utter- 
ance as that. Precisely thus might a butcher speak— 
“My aim in selling meat has always been strictly com- 
mercial ’’—only we should laugh at the butcher, not 
blame him. I have found your plays vastly entertain- 
ing—I have no grumble with them, whatever the object 
with which they were written; but to know definitely 
that you wrote them with no high ideal, and to hear 
you brag of the fact--these two things give me a feel- 
ing of discomfort and disappointment, a sense of 
shame for you, and I realise, however your work may 
please me, what a great gulf is for ever fixed between 
you and the true artists. I am reminded, by contrast, 
of a letter of George Meredith to Frederick Greenwood, 
written inl 1892. “I thought it needless when I sent 
the verses,’’ he wrote, ‘‘to say that such tiny things 
were a gift, honoured by your acceptance. Do not, if 
you print me in future, pay me.’’ And again, to the 
same good friend and editor: “My work has hold of 
me, and a day lost is a dropping of blood’’—this after 
a lifetime of writing. Needs the contrast any emphasis ? 
One hesitates before passing an opinion upon the 
permanence of the work of a living author; but I have 
heard others say in conversation that you will last for 
about one generation. Such speculations are useless. 
Some of us occasionally dip into a novel of Trollope 
with pleasure; possibly fifty years hence our descend- 
ants will pick up one of the Five Towns novels for 
the sake of a quiet hour with the old, half-forgotten 
times. Let that be as it may; my point at present may be 
summed up thus: it is not a fine thing, however ‘‘smart’’ 
it may seem, now that your name to a book ensures a 
splendid circulation and a large cheque, to re-issue a 
screed of such inordinate vanity, containing so many 
worthless and even absurd statements. The interven- 
ing years have not, it appears, brought wisdom. No- 
body would have minded had you let that tell-tale 
volume drift down the stream into oblivion. To have 
had low ideals is bad; but to retain them, to decorate 
them with new covers, and to hand them out for sale 
at this time of your career, is about the worst and most 
regrettable thing you could have done. 
I am, Sir, Yours obediently, 
CARNEADES, JUNIOR. 
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The Long Road 


ROVING? ”’ said the man by the fire, ‘‘ it’s like 
the sailing of ships.”’ 


He was plaiting a stockwhip with that care and love 
that men bestow on the things they live by, and the 
firelight danced on his tanned face, with its grizzled 
moustache. He had known many journeys on the road 
with cattle, from the short trips down the pleasant little 
rivers to those long arid voyages across the continent 
on which men battle painfully for a little grass and 
water and have only the sun by day and the stars by 
night to bear witness to their grim tenacity. Nearly 
all the years of his manhood had been spent on the 
road; he loved it, and would remain on it while he 
could swing a leg across the saddle, though when he 
spoke of it there was just that touch of bitterness in 
his voice that a man uses when he talks of things he 
has known to the core and stripped of all illusion. 


It was the end of the first day out. The afternoon 
had faded gently and, save for the chirping of cicadas, 
everything was breathlessly quiet in the still dusk. Be- 
hind us lay the ten or eleven miles of plain over which 
the cattle had fed, nosing out the green herbage from 
under the flank-high grass, a little restless and excited 
at the start, patient and orderly as the instinct of their 
kind to keep in a mob slowly triumphed over the 
novelty of being driven. They herded together now 


in a black mass, compact and placid as a ship at 
anchor. 


We lay beside the fire watching them, we who had 
brought them out. There were six of us, and two 
were black. Save for the old man, the other drovers 
were young fellows, with brown, quiet faces and the 
long, flat thighs of horsemen. They leaned on their 
elbows and talked of the tracks they had travelled 
and a little boastfully of the horses they had ridden. 
But chiefly they talked of the particular track ahead 
of us, of the difficulties to be encountered and the 
places in which water might be found. 

“ Droving is like the sailing of ships,’’ said the old 


man. 


Ever since boyhood most of them had been used to 
setting out on such journeys; they knew that droving 
had no intimate relation with romance or excitement, 
that it chiefly demanded an infinite patience and en- 
durance, promising little but parched throats in the 
summer and a very wet camp when the rains began to 
fall. Yet there was a freshness and adventure in their 
eyes, as though that day had brought a release. They 
seemed filled with a quiet exaltation, such as sailors 
feel when the coastline dips, though their senses 
pleasantly remember the comfort of this inn or that 
fireside. 

The steady hoof-beats of the night-horse patrolling 
its round broke in upon our voices. Then from afar 
off there came another sound. We raised ourselves 
upon our elbows and listened. Even the sleeping 


cattle seemed to stir uneasily, as though they were 
aware of a strange presence. 


At last from without the 








circle of firelight a man came riding in, the shadows 
dancing on his dim figure. 

“ Denison!’ said someone. 

He reined up his horse, hesitated a moment, ang 
then with an abrupt nod rode on. There was some. 
thing mysterious about his gaunt face, with its sunken 
eyes. He rode with his back hunched a little, and his 
head bowed, as if he were not anxious to look anyone 
in the face, but there was nothing mean-looking 
furtive about him. On the contrary, he had in his 
bearing a tragic dignity. 

“Poor old Denison!’’ said the man next to me. 
“He’s going off to camp alone.” 

There was in his eyes a half-contemptuous pity ; even 
the black boys could hardly forbear to smile at the 
retreating figure. They recognised in him a man who 
had failed in the one thing in which it was important 
not to fail, one whom life had caught in a weak moment 
and defeated, and there was a detachment about their 
attitude as though they felt that no sympathy or 
censure of theirs could affect the issue. On a rise 
among the timber, a few hundred yards away, we 
watched him light his lonely fire and roll himself in 
his blanket. 

It was not possible to forget the presence of that 
silent figure. Some of us remembered Denison as a 
young man inflamed with the pride of life, that ex. 
pressed itself mainly in dare-devil riding among the 
timber. No man had been more capable of handling 
a bad horse, whether on the ground or in the saddle, 
and, when talk of outlaws went round, cattlemen stil] 
mentioned his name. Perhaps it was his confidence in 
himself that chiefly accounted for his downfall. It 
was at the end of a long day, and he had to take the 
second watch. Something in the nature of men makes 
them demand that their calling shall tax their enduw- 
ance, their foresight, and even their personal courage, 
so that they may look upon it with some degree of 
sacredness. They ask of it that it shall be important 
enough to make them keep their eyes open a 
times when all their flesh is heavy with sleep. And 
the man who goes droving gets this kind of respons: 
bility in full measure. 

Curious prodigality of youth! For a few shillings 
a day, a hard, uneasy bed on the ground, and a little 
coarse food, it is ready to spend its strength without 
reserve and hold up even its personal honour as 2 
pledge to devoted service. That day Denison wa 
tired in the very bones, for the ground had been boggy 
after flood-rains, and the cattle had to be pushed every 
inch of the way by sheer physical force. From sunris 
until dark there had been no pause in the fierce, grin¢- 
ing labour, and when the time came to camp, and the 
fires had been lit at intervals around the sleeping mob, 
the drovers threw themselves down on the damp ground 
and went to sleep over their food. But cattle are ut 
certain animals at the best. One moment they may b 
lying down quietly, tired and footsore, a black, inet 
mass of softly-breathing life. But let the comforting 
fires die down and a horse-bell suddenly echo through 
the night! In a flash they have become a mad, many- 
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horned beast, rushing blindly into the darkness to 
trample out any life that lies in their way and cripple 
themselves in the timber. It is that wild thunder of 
hoofs, so terribly reverberant in the memory, that all 
men who have been on the road hear ever afterwards 
in their uneasy dreams. 

That night Denison went to sleep in the saddle, 
and let the fires of mulga-wood die down to white 
embers. The ironic fate that is ready to take advan- 
tage of men’s mistakes did not let his moment of laxity 
go unheeded. When the sound of crashing timber 
woke him, it was too late to do anything but race on 
the heels of the rushing mob—and then come back at 
dawn to bury the man who was lying with the life 
crushed out of him. Perhaps he would have been 
happier if the disaster had turned more directly against 
himself, if he had been allowed to pay his penalty 
quickly under the trampling hoofs. Man’s strange 
habit of accepting responsibilities, of dying cheerfully 
rather than endure the stain which a moment’s 
neglect casts upon his honour, is one of the puzzling 
facts of an incomprehensible world. At any rate, it 
was not pleasant, as we sat smoking, to remember that 
taciturn figure lying by his fire among the timber, a 
butt even for the black boys, who could not be expected 
to realise his failure to the full... . 

The man on first watch rode over to the fire. Slip- 
ping from the night-horse, he poured out a mug of 
coffee, and, rolling himself in his blanket, dug a hole 
in the soft earth with his hip. Another man took his 
place, and the rest of us turned on our sides for sleep. 
Yet sleep came warily to the eyes of one at least. 
From the creek came the tinkle of horse-bells ; the cattle 
stirred uneasily, like a sick man turning in his bed, 
and like one persistent sound, rising above and giving 
meaning to the rest, came the steady tramp of the 
night-horse going its round. 

I awoke long before dawn, though the stars were 
beginning to show the first signs of faintness and the 
cattle were already on their feet. Near me the two black 
boys were lying on their backs, talking in whispers 
about a new comet that had appeared in the sky. The 
air held the slight chill that comes before sunrise; the 
packs and blankets were covered with a heavy dew. 
In a little while everyone was cutting off bread and 
meat before the fire, and putting warmth into his body 
with mugs of black coffee, while the saddled horses 
snorted and threatened one another with their heels. 
Then, in the greyness, the dark shapes of the cattle 
began to form in a moving line toward the south. 

We PB. 





In its edition of April 12, the Frankfurter Zeitung 
has a long article by Senator Henry La Fontaine, 
President of the International Peace Society at Brussels, 
on “Peace Conferences,’’ in which he gives an interest- 
ing review of the history of the Peace Movement, its 
workings, aims and ideals; of the two previous Peace 
Conferences, and of the principal questions to be dis- 
cussed at the third Peace Conference proposed for 1916. 











REVIEWS 


Tolstoy in his Plays 


The Plays of Tolstoy. Translated by LOUISE and 
AYLMER MAUDE. (Constable and Co. §s. net.) 


T \NOLSTOY’S first and greatest play, ‘“The Power of 
J. —_— Darkness,”’ is a terrible picture of the ignorance, 
drunkenness, superstition, and vice still prevailing in 
the homes of millions of Russian peasants even in our 
so-called civilised days. The various characters—Akim 
the God-fearing peasant; Nikita, his son, the village 
libertine; Matrona, his unscrupulous and criminal 
mother; Marina, Nikita’s victim—are all depicted with 
that minute exactitude of which Tolstoy was master. 
Nothing escaped the glance of that steel-grey eye of 
the old sage of Yasnaya Polyana; it pierced the sub- 
terfuges of men and women as easily as the steel of 
the surgeon pierces their bodies. Any one who has 
lived among the Russian peasantry and observed how 
these dumb millions live and think must confess that 
the great artist has painted them to the life with no 
uncertain hand. The Russian peasant in some respects 
is the most remarkable man in Europe. Like a blind 
Samson, he hardly realises his strength; if at times he 
is conscious of it, he also knows to his sorrow that he 
is at present powerless to use it. But there must come 
a time when these 112 million sturdy and hardy 
peasants, now patient and enduring, will make them- 
selves known for good or for evil in the councils of 
the world. Our ambassador, Sir Robert Morier, once 
thanked God in public that the Russian peasant had a 
kindly heart; for in his hands lay the future of Russia 
and of Europe. If we read these faithful word-pictures 
we shall see that he has not only been gifted with a 
forgiving nature, but with a rich and fertile mind, 
rich in deep thought and a quaint philosophy, which 
astonishes and bewilders those who study it. 

The opinions of “Ivan Ivanovitch’’ about men and 
women, if not entirely complimentary, are painfully 
near the mark. Much of his philosophy is almost 
Shakespearean in pungency and wit. The following 
quotations, taken at random, give an idea how lucidly 
many of these rough people think and speak: 


‘From oats and hay why should horses stray?’’ 
‘‘Why should not one be merry if one has the money ?”’ 
‘They are rich, they say, but it seems that gold does 
not keep the tears from falling !’’ ‘‘Drink, but keep 
your wits about you !”’ 


The philosophy of old Mitrich, the old soldier, 
whose outlook has been widened and deepened by 
suffering and a greater experience of life than that of 
his fellow-villagers, is the most telling. His opinions 
of women are typically those of a Russian peasant, 
and can hardly be called complimentary. “Oh,”’ he 
ejaculates ; “seems the women have been fighting again, 
tearing each other’s hair! Oh Lord, Gracious St. 
Nicholas! There they go, binding one another and 
gulling one another—and it’s all gammon!”’ He has 
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evidently not lived in the big towns for nothing. 
Mitrich, who, like the majority of old soldiers, scorns 
to tell a lie, has a great coritempt for men in general, 
and does not care two straws for death. In that he is 
like thousands of his fellows. For women he has the 
profoundest contempt, mingled with pity. “A peasant 
woman, what is she? Just mud! There are millions 
of the likes of you in Russia and all as blind as moles 
—knowing nothing.”’ 

In these pages we see the human soul laid bare, and 
man with all his infirmities, his primevai instincts and 
passions appears as Nature fashioned the human clay, 
or “ paste,’’ as Mitrich contemptuously calls this human 
flesh. Only a Zola or a Tolstoy could make the sordid 
pictures so realistic, so full of human _ interest. 
Throughout the scenes a darkness black as night pre- 
vails; but it is illuminated by flashes of heavenly light 
and truth. 

Most of the horrors in this play are caused by the 
difficulty of obtaining a divorce in Russia. The Greek 
Orthodox Church permits practically no divorce among 
the peasantry, with the result that hundreds of women 
are continually being sent to Siberia in chains for 
poisoning their husbands. Three lives are here sacri- 
ficed owing to the medieval bigotry of the Church and 
the want of Christian charity to a fallen woman among 
a congregation of so-called Orthodox Christians. 

The Comedy, “Fruits of Culture,’’ shows the dis- 
astrous effects of Western culture on the untutored 
minds and habits not only of the simple and ignorant, 
but also on the upper and middle classes, many of 
whom have too frequently only a thin veneer of Euro- 
pean civilisation to cover their semi-Oriental barbaric 
instincts. In this comedy Tolstoy pokes fun at the 
spiritualists and their dupes, who about ten years ago 
created quite a sensation in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
He depicts the spiritualists as either humbugs or the 
victims of impostors. It is an excellent picture of 
daily life in a family of the upper class. The earth- 
hunger and cunning of the peasantry is vividly de- 
picted, as well as the extravagance, hospitality, and 
happy-go-lucky life of the old landed gentry in Russia, 
who are chronically “hard up.’’ The position of the 
landowner, his wife, daughters, and son is almost 
pathetic; all of then seem utterly incapable of doing 
anything to better their financial position. 

“The First Distiller’ is a simple comedy, written 
with force and simplicity, and tells how the Devil, 
failing to ruin souls by poverty, hardship and mis- 
fortune, hits on the device of distilling vodka from 
grain—a drink which is working terrible havoc among 
millions of the Russian people. 

“The Live Corpse,’’ or “The Man Who Was Dead,”’ 
shows how a woman endeavoured to save a weak hus- 


band after she had been induced to separate from him. | 


Her friends and her own mother remonstrate with her 
and ask whether it is possible to forgive drunkenness, 
deception and infidelity. Her reply is: “Nothing is 
impossible for love!’’ But despite her forgiving spirit 
the man’s inherent weaknesses are too much for him, 


and he resolves to kill himself, so that his faithful | 
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wife will be free to marry his friend, whom he thinks 
more worthy of her love than himself. Fedya, the 
husband, dies, exclaiming: “Forgive me that I could 
not free you in any other way. It is best for you; | 
have long been ready.”’ 

“The Cause Of It All,’’ a sordid drama of humble 
life, tells of the sorrows of a peasant woman’s exist. 
ence—the perpetual kneading, cooking, baking, spin- 
ning, weaving, “the cattle to look after,’’ “the brats to 
keep washed and fed.’”’ This play also shows the eyij 
caused by drink and how an unfortunate woman js 
driven to distraction by her husband. The brutality of 
the peasants to their wives, when under the influence 
of liquor, is well exhibited, and the forgiving and 
generous spirit of the Russian peasant is brought out 
with startling reality. “The Lord be with thee,’’ the 
peasant says to the tramp who has abused his 
hospitality and robbed him; and it is just what a 
typical Russian peasant would say. 

“The Light Shining in Darkness’’ is the most interest- 
ing play in this excellent volume. In the character of 
Nicholai Ivanovica, Tolstoy places before posterity a 
record of his struggle with his wife and family in 
order to carry out his ideas. He not only describes 
his own point of view, but that of the Countess and 
her children. He wishes to carry out Christ’s teaching 
as expounded in the Sermon on the Mount. The 
Gountess wishes to compromise; but with Tolstoy it is 
“all or nothing.’’ Tolstoy finally makes over all his 
property to the Countess, so that he shall not be respon- 
sible for what is taking place under his own roof. In 
other plays and in novels one has seen Tolstoy fighting 
with the State, the Church, Society, in his endeavours 
to live up to the Sermon on the Mount; in this post- 
humous play we see this unceasing struggle continued, 
but, unfortunately, with the wife he loves and the 
children he adores. Their opposition is too much for 
him. He flies from his own house into the wilderness 
in order to die in peace. Such was Tolstoy as the 
writer knew him at Yasnaya Polyana—one of the 
bravest, most sincere and consistent Christians that 
ever breathed, as may be seen from the pages of this 
most valuable’ wark. 

WM. BARNES STEVENI. 





The Problem of Fear 


Where No Fear Was: A Book About Fear. By A.C. 
BENSON. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. net.) 


THE reason for this book is not apparent. Fear has 
haunted Mr. Benson, and, if he had resolutely deter- 
mined to face the enemy, we should have had an i- 
teresting book. But never once during the long course 
of these rambling essays, which are more like sermons, 
does the author come to grips with a problem that is at 
once the most difficult and most vital in human psycho- 
logy. Even the title is misleading. The reader 1s 


offered a terrible variety of palliatives to fear, but of 
a place or a state where no fear was Mr. Benson entirely 
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omits to speak. We are told that for nervous fear “occu- 
pation of a quiet kind, exercise, rest, are the best medi- 
cine.’ And the advice is characteristic of the whole 
book. If a medical man gave similar counsel to a 
patient suffering from nervous fear, if he probed no 
deeper, he would be guilty of gross neglect; and a 
fellow-practitioner who knew anything about neuras- 
thenia would be enraged at such casual handling. The 
annoying quality of Mr. Benson’s book is a similar 
lack of seriousness. He is sentimental, amiable, por- 
tentous, and confidential. These may be agreeable 
attributes for essays on superficial subjects, but the 
frame of mind they betoken is a highly improper one 
for the discussion of such themes as Fear and Love. 
We said that Mr. Benson was insufficiently serious. In 
proof, let the following quotation stand for many we 
could cite: —“ We should try to be interested in life 
as we are interested in a game, not believing too much 
in the importance of it, but yet intensely concerned at 
the moment in playing it as well and skilfully as 
possible.’” No wonder the author has suffered from 
fear! Life becomes simply vindictive to those who 
treat it in that cavalier fashion. 

If we suppose life to be merely a game, we shall 
inevitably regard this life as, at best, of small account. 
This being so, its manifestation—which is the human 
body—comes to be despised and contemptuously 
treated in view of a future life. Despising this life, 
we treat its manifestation at first indifferently, and 
then, unavoidably, with cruelty. The body itself be- 
comes vindictive. Hence comes fearful, weary, lustful 
“preachers of death.’? Blake, who perhaps knew more 
about love and fear than any of the great poets of the 
last century, wrote, “ Man has no Body distinct from 
his Soul, for that call’d Body is a portion of Soul 
discern’d by the five Senses, the chief inlets of Soul 
in this age’’; and possibly nine-tenths of the fear by 
which humanity is tortured is due to want of reverence 
for, and whole-hearted joy in, that portion of Soul 
called Body. All manner of pseudo-religious errors 
have vitiated our instincts, causing us to mistrust the 
most God-like attributes of our natures. The result is 
that man is not at home in his own house. The rooms 
that should be full of joy and music are haunted by 
ghostly fears and self-mistrust, and the inmate pines 
vainly for the grave to free him from what is, in truth, 
God’s manifestation of Himself. 

We are, alas! still far from the day when it will be 
possible to speak freely of that portion of soul called 
“body’’; hence the wisest men are compelled to speak 
of fear obscurely, as Blake spoke, in what yet remains 
an unknown tongue, when he said :— 


In Heaven Love begets Love : but Fear is the Parent of 
Earthly Love ! 


And he who will not bend to Love must be subdued by 
Fear. 


There is only one solution to the problem, and the 
seer of Patmos knew it: “There is no fear in love; 
but perfect love casteth out fear: because fear hath 


open He that feareth is not made perfect in 
Ove,’’ 





The Duke of Monmouth 


On the Left of a Throne: A Personal Study of James 
Duke of Monmouth. By Mrs. EVAN NEPEAN. 
(John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 


EVIDENTLY the industrious author of this study of the 
Duke of Monmouth has been attracted very much by 
the pathetic personality of her hero; and there is much 
to justify a woman in this view. She does not claim 
for her book that it is in any way a complete biography 
of the Duke, but her love of the subject has led her, 
“while not denying any of his follies and sins, to go 
deeply into the question of his religion, his enduring 
love, and his fine finish on the scaffold.’? These are 
her own words. . 

One result of her zeal is that we have excellent 
reproductions of most of the known portraits of the 
Duke of Monmouth, and‘ of many other portraits not 
previously published. Her own idea is that the best 
of all these is the one of the Duke after death, in 
the National Gallery, which shows the greatest re- 
semblance to his Stuart ancestors. Another striking 
one, however, is that of Monmouth in Garter robes, 
now at Goodwood House, and reproduced for the first 
time by permission of the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon. Equally interesting is the frontispiece, Sir 
Peter Lely’s portrait, in the possession of Earl 
Beauchamp at Madresfield Court. 

There is very little in the way of previous personal 
histories of the unhappy Duke. Mr. Allan Fea’s 
“King Monmouth,” published in 1902, is the principal 
one, though there is a previous history of his career 
written by Mr. George Roberts, headmaster of Lyme 
Grammar School, in 1844. His life, so intermingled 
with that of the Stuart Dynasty, is not dealt with 
much, except as a feature of the times. Macaulay 
and other historians have little to say in his favour; 
they treat him as a political failure. 

Our author says, ‘‘ History, always with nerves 
on edge where he (Monmouth) is concerned, gives the 
obvious side of him—Fitzregal Monmouth, the Restora- 
tion Court gallant, the fickle husband, the wayward 
son, the tragic failure as leader, as Stuart, as king”’ ; 
hence her prompting to write something of him which 
has not been before written—a labour of love without 
doubt, and successful from that point of view. 

The only person who loved him in his life with a 
devotion greater than his own for her was undoubtedly 
Lady Wentworth (although her portraits would not in 
themselves warrant the assumption); and she died very 
soon of a broken heart. Very pathetic is it all: a King’s 
son, with all its privileges in his youth, yet not a son to 
justify his proclamation of himself, which led to his 
early end on the scaffold. 

One thing seems certain—that his death as it hap- 
pened, and the punishment meted out to his misguided 
followers, paved the way, and that very soon, to the 
success of William Prince of Orange and the Pro- 
testant cause. History is founded on facts, not sup- 
positions, and therefore it is not necessary to consider 
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what might have happened had Monmouth not been 
executed and previously tortured, by the vain attempts 
of some of the bishops to make him confess to sins of 
which his own conscience would not permit him to 
plead guilty. 

One little word to the author. Out of the fullness 
of her heart and her love for the subject she often in- 
dulges in very long sentences, “thoughts within 
thoughts’? and words within words. This style does 
not add to the ease of reading what, taken altogether, 
is a very charming book, and a résumé of the best traits 
in the character of one who has only been judged by 
the many as a rebel—surely, though, not such a craven 
as Pettie’s picture makes him seem. 

Let us conclude with the epitaph of the Stuarts, 
“And for all that,’’ as a text for our own thoughts, 
after reading the book itself. 





The Country of Contrasts 


Ecuador: Its Ancient and Modern History. 
REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By C. 
Illustrated. (T. 


Mr. ENOCK is establishing quite a reputation as an 
authority on all things South American. He gave us 
recently an admirable volume on Latin America in its 
entirety. He seems now intent on affording the British 
public an opportunity of studying individually the 
countries which go to make up the South American con- 
tinent. To the substantial volumes which stand to his 
credit on Peru and Mexico must be added this on 
Ecuador. His account of Ecuador’s history, re- 
sources, and peoples may be taken as fairly exhaustive. 
In England we hear of Ecuador to-day mainly in 
connection with Jesuit mission work, or the chronic 
boundary disputes with Peru, and we know little 
or nothing of it geographically, ethnically, and 
industrially. To the mind of the average man, 
Ecuador is just one of the turbulent Republics of South 
America. The interest of Mr. Enock’s pages is of a 
very varied character. He paints some glowing pic- 
tures of the topographical attractions of the country; 
he indicates the directions in which developments under 
better economic conditions might be looked for; and 
he analyses the characters of Latin settler, native 
Indian, and mestizo with a good deal of subtle 
discrimination. The result is a book which may be 
read for its own sake, apart from any special interest 
the reader may have in the present and the future of 
Ecuador. 

The record of these South American countries is 
romance in a fascinating, sometimes a lurid, setting. 
It is a poor imagination which is not touched by the 
story of the Incas and the early Spanish adventurers, 
and, though the modern phases of South American 
history have often been sordid rather than romantic, 
the continent still appeals as one which should provide 
the background only of a stirring story. Beauty on 
the one hand and brutality on the other are in keeping 
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with the contrasts presented by a country like Ecuador. 
In topography, as in climate, it is a land of contrasts. 
“Beneath perpetual snowfields lie fruitful valleys: 
perennial winter reigns: above perpetual spring: the 
fruits of the Tropics hang less than a day’s march 
distant from Arctic plant forms: and the warm seas 
of the torrid zone bathe shores which slope upwards 
to the icy paramos. In the same territory, within a 
range of forty leagues, those dragons of the prime, the 
loathly alligator in the hot slime of the tropic river, 
and the boa-constrictor of the forests, give place to 
the perfect forms of the upland deer or vicuna and to 
the great condor, circling above the edge of the snow- 
clad volcano, and from the beautiful coco-palms of the 
Guayas to the humble lichens of snow-bound Chim- 
borazo is, geographically, but a step.’’ When, in 
addition to these extremes, we realise that Nature has 
“endowed Ecuador with the most beautiful and fruit- 
ful fluvial system in the whole of tropic America,” 
we have gone far towards grasping the conditions in 
which Inca and Iberian first met, and the Indian and 
the descendant of the Latin coloniser live to-day. 

Ecuador, with its mineral and agricultural resources, 
ought to be a highly prosperous and wholly happy 
land. Unfortunately its contrasts are not confined to 
natural features: they extend to the economic as well. 
The country is largely in the hands of a few rich 
people, whilst the masses in this so-called Republic are 
extremely poor and ignorant. That is the astonishing 
thing throughout South America. All the worst con- 
ditions of life in Europe seem to be reproduced with 
aggravations of their own making in these compara- 
tively young communities. It is the heritage of the 
generally vicious 7égime inseparable from an insatiable 
greed of gain which was at once the weakness and the 
strength of so large a part of Spanish effort beyond 
the seas. Taking the people as a whole, Mr. Enock 
says that Ecuador has been, as have other South 
American countries, much misrepresented. “The cul- 
tured society of Ecuador, which includes the whites 
and an extensive upper part of the mestizos, have many 
of the habits and customs of all cultured peoples. The 
most marked difference between the upper class in Latin 
America and that of European or North American 
communities is not a lack of culture and ideals on the 
part of the former, but an excess thereof.”’ 

The desire to be considered as “highly civilised”’ dis- 
plays itself rather absurdly at times. There is a good 
deal of pretence about the upper classes, as Mr. Enock, 
whatever his desire to speak well of them, makes cleat, 
and they have much to learn in elementary civilisation. 
Their pretension to a high plane of personal honour 
is little more than an ideal which there seems no i 
clination to embody in practice. The Latin American 
is apt to regard words as fit substitutes for deeds. He 
has “the born instincts of the lawyer, but lacks those 
of the economist and engineer. That is to say, he , 
eloquent and argumentative rather than constructive. 
The most remarkable fact about Ecuador, as about 

Spanish America generally, when we remember certain 
horrors which have shocked humanity, is that in these 
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communities there is no colour line. South America 
in the main is distinguished from North America in 
that, as in so many other respects. Consequently 
there is no barrier to the elevation of the mestizo class, 
or, indeed, of the Indian himself. We are inclined to 
think that Mr. Enock rather exaggerates the tolerance 
of the “white’’ race towards the half-caste and the 
native in this respect, but the intermixture of races has 
been so considerable that the dividing line which exists 
in the North could hardly exist in the South. The 
fact that every mestizo who gets on, and has a place 
among the best in Ecuador or elsewhere, describes him- 
self as a “blanco’’ is a proof that class feeling is 
strong, and that those who can repudiate Indian blood 
are eager to do so. 





The Songs of a Countryside 


Florilegio di Canti Toscani: Folk Songs of the Tuscan 
Hills. With English Renderings by GRACE 
WARRACK. (Alexander Moring. os. 6d. net.) 


PRINTER, publisher, illustrators, commentator, and 
translator—the last two capacities being enshrined 
in a single person—have conspired to produce 
a delicate and delicious volume. It is not a 
book to read through in a given number of 
sessions, with knitted brows—except, indeed, the 
introduction, and it would be difficult to keep a 
smooth torehead over some of that. It is one of those 
lost books of childhood that we are always vainly seek- 
ing to recover—a picture-book to be turned over by us, 
or for us when we are good, or, failing that, at the close 
of recurring periods of constructive goodness. We are 
not thinking so much of the pictures, though ¢hey are 
many of them delightful; it is the lyrics themselves, 
the very flesh and bone of the book, that set us 
thrilling. 

These songs are not the exclusive property of the 
habitual poetry-reader or of the Italian scholar. The 
person who has possessed, but almost lost, the art of 
reading poetry and has at the same time a smattering 
of Italian is admirably qualified to enjoy them. An 
exotic dress is sometimes the most provocative medium 
for ‘reviving old desires’ in the matter of poetry. 
Enough Italian for the present purpose can be learned 
in two days. ‘‘Experto credite’’—we have tried it— 
not over Miss Warrack’s book, but years ago, with 
another volume of Italian poems in our hand. 

All this time we have been wilfully ignoring the 
translation, and speaking as of an anthology of purely 
foreign verse. The translations are the raison d’ étre of 
the book, and they are for the most part excellent and 
musical. The only criticism we have to offer is that 


they are too monosyllabic; we occasionally get a line 
like this— 


Let her sing loud who doth to help make choice 


—along which it is difficult to travel without being 
jolted a little. The six-lined ris petto from which we quote 











is preceded by another which contains only one word 
——‘‘over’’—which is not a monosyllable. If the Italian 
jolts, as it does sometimes, it is in quite a different way. 
The putting of the originals and the translations side 
by side—on opposite pages—is an arrangement alto- 
gether to be commended. It is the angel’s hand out- 
stretched to guide the Pilgrim of Love. 

The introduction, we have hinted, is difficult. The 
subject is a difficult one. If we knew who wrote a 
country’s song, we should begin to know something 
about the universe. Periods in the history of folk-songs 
may be fixed or guessed at ; the amazing differences and 
the astounding similarities from district to district, from 
country to country, can suggest hypotheses ; but the final 
result is a hypothesis and nothing more. Thus, one of 
the questions to be answered by the Italian literary 
historian is this—how far was Sicily the home of the 
Italian folk-song? The Sicilian initiative is undeniable 
as regards some of the forms and many of the examples, 
but how, when, and to what extent it was exercised is a 
question that has been answered in a number of ways. 
Miss Warrack gives many of the answers—in fact, our 
grievance against her introduction is that it is a swamp 
of cited opinions and a breeding-ground of inverted 
commas—but her own conclusions will be held sufficient 
for ordinary purposes—‘‘After all it is only a question 
of number—a question whether the love-poetry of Tus- 
cany, for instance (exclusive of the S¢ornellz), consists 
mostly of native songs or mostly of those that are 
Sicilian in origin.”’ 

‘Exclusive of the Stornelli.’’ We are glad that the 
native Tuscan origin of the stornello is recognised. Miss 
Warrack points out that it is difficult to reproduce in 
English the almost invariable form of one class of these 
little songs. With very few exceptions these open with 
the word “fior’’ or ‘‘fiore’’; Miss Warrack is probably 
right, but we wish she could have seen her way to be- 
ginning her translations with the word ‘‘flower.”’ 
‘“‘Barley we bless’’ departs from the fragrant type of 
‘‘Fiore di grano.’’ Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi kept 
it up through a goodly series of (rather diminished) 
stornelli, and the repetition of the first word helps to 
give atmosphere to the poem. 

Miss Warrack digresses for her parallels as far as 
the Hebrides, and we must confess to having received a 
shock on finding a Scotch island-landscape among the 
illustrations. But what is great in humanity is common 
to humanity, and a déraciné will never learn to love or 
learn anything about his fellow-beings. Miss Warrack 
has understood the Tuscan folk-songs because she 
brought something to the task of understanding them. 
In the kingdom of song Skye is not so far from Siena. 

We conclude with a typical translation of a 
ris petto— 


O rose of all the roses, loveliest rose, 

Through thee I sleep not, neither night nor day : 
For still to thy sweet face my musing goes, 
To count thy graces I return alway. 

I keep returning to thy graces ever : 

That I shall leave thee, love, believe it never. 
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The Splendid Tarpon 


EAUTY is at best a matter of taste, even the 
beauty of a woman’s face; and that of a fish 
appeals chiefly to the man who has caught it. One 
angler will sing of the beauty of silvery salmon, 
another of speckled trout, yet few people, I imagine, 
would be moved to apostrophe by the sight of either 
lying on the fishmonger’s slab, where, “ graced in the 
disgrace of death,’’ they are chiefly delightful to the 
epicure. 

For the gourmet, the tarpon has no interest whatever, 
being, in fact, one of the very few fish in the world’s 
seas that even a half-caste turns from with disgust. 
The little fellows, caught on the fly in ponds of the 
West India Islands, could probably be made palat- 
able by a good cook, but good cooks do not abound 
in that part of the world, so the experiment may never 
have been tried. 


Most men are said to remember their first salmon. 
Mine was an eleven-pounder that I caught one misty 
October morning in the Tweed at Norham, and it 
thrilled me more even than the twenty-pounder that I 
had on the following evening within an hour of catch- 
ing the train for the south. Yet, perhaps because my 
angling apprenticeship was served in salt water, the 
first tarpon that bent my rod, and that hangs to-day 
on the wall of a little club in the West of England, 
erased every other impression, and every moment of its 
capture is still as fresh in memory as if it had been 
yesterday. The spell of this particular success did not 
lie in the size or weight of the fish; of that I am quite 
sure. True, it measured a good six feet or more in 
length, and, since it slightly exceeded eight stone, it 
was more than ten times the weight of my first salmon; 
but a fish, no matter what its weight, can be considered 
only in relation to the tackle on which it is caught, and 
the rod and reel used in those days for tarpon would 
have daunted a crocodile. Indeed, I have known a 
small salmon, hooked on trout tackle, give far more 
trouble than the best tarpon I ever fought. 


The glamour that still surrounds my first tarpon was 
in great measure due to the extraordinary luck of catch- 
ing on the first morning, and during the first hour of it, 
a fish that I had travelled four thousand miles to see. 
Good luck is always more easily recalled than bad, 
since the fisherman is an optimist even in retrospect. 
Long may he remain so. 


I shall never forget that blazing May morning, with 
the Gulf of Mexico shimmering as in mirage, not a 
cloud in the sky, not a breeze on the water. Vultures 
were ravening on the shelly beaches; pelicans wheeled 
heavily about the shallows; man-o’-war birds whistled 
shrilly high overhead. Six slender skiffs were taken 
in tow by a fussy launch; in each, a guide, white, 
black, or one of the many shades of brown that 
come between, sat busy cutting up long strips of mullet 
for bait. Then, the fishing grounds reached, the 
launch came to a standstill, each fisherman stepped on 
board his own skiff, and the guide bent to the oars. 








We all drifted slowly down the Pass on an ebbing 
tide that had not yet found its strength. It was a 
sociable aspect of sea fishing such as, save in a com- 
petition, would rarely be seen at home, and the fierce. 
ness of the sun made us all glad of the smoked glasses 
and pugaree that we had brought in deference to loca] 


advice. Two of the others got a strike almost at start. 
ing, but each tarpon threw out the hook at the first’ 
jump, a tragedy not uncommon in this sort of fishing 
and particularly disconcerting when, as sometimes 
happens, the great hook, with its yard of chain, flies 
straight back in the fisherman’s face. Then one of the 
party was fast in a jewfish, and another in a logger- 
head turtle, ponderous prey that would keep them 
busy for the next half hour or more. My own tum 
came just when I was least expecting it, came with a 
quivering of the rod top that would, at home, have 
been caused by nothing greater than a mackerel, 
This is the way of some tarpon, though I did not know 
it then and should have taken no further notice of what 
seemed to be only little fishes picking at a hook bigger 
than themselves, had not my guide, who had never 
taken his eyes off the rod, told me to strike and strike 
hard. Rather by way of humouring him than with any 
hope of results, I acted on his suggestion and struck; 
then, encountering unexpected resistance, again and 
a third time. 

This was the signal for pandemonium. The rod 
bent in a hoop; the reel, for all its brakes, went round 
like a fly-wheel; the line flew through the rings as it 
it would never stop; and somewhere, much too far 
away, it seemed, to be my fish, six feet of gleaming 
silver were flung in the air, falling back on the sur- 
face with a resounding splash that drew all eyes to 
our skiff. By now, I had the short butt of the rod 
safe in the cowhide socket screwed to the thwart, and, 
amid encouraging shouts of “Well done!’’ “Make 
him jump!’’ I settled down to fight my first tarpon 
by the process known to Americans as “ pumping,” a 
term actually descriptive of the leverage exerted on the 
struggling fish, with the socket as fulcrum. Before a 
score of yards had been recovered, the tarpon was away 
again, this time apparently bound for Cuba; and 
twice he jumped clear of the water, each time in a 
wholly unexpected quarter, so rapidly did the fish 
twist and turn. Then followed the most trying moments 
of all, for the tarpon practises to perfection a trick 
known in varying degree to many fishes, and to those 
who catch them, doubling in its tracks, swimming 
headlong for the boat and taking advantage of the 
slack line to shake out the hook. I thought that | 
must have reeled in half a mile of line, only a faint 
tremor of which suggested that the fish was still 
hooked, when suddenly it leapt so close to the skiff as 
to drench us with the spray that flew from its golden 
sides; and it looked as if the prize must be snatched 
from my grasp. Curiously enough, since there wert 
still many yards of unrecovered slack line, the good 
hook held fast in that adamantine palate; and now, 
as soon as the line had tightened once more, my guide 
took the offensive and rowed for the distant beach. 
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Again and again the noble fish took out line—we must 
have been fighting nearly half an hour already, as 1 
had not yet acquired the trick of quicker despatch— 
and twice more it jumped, seemingly with vigour un- 
impaired. Then, at last, it looked like giving up the 
unequal struggle, and I was able to tow its unresisting 
form at the end of twenty yards of line that hummed 


with the strain of its weight. Indeed, so helpless did 
it look, gleaming astern, that, but for a further word 
of caution from the guide, I might even then have lost 
the battle through over-confidence of victory. No 
sooner, in fact, had the skiff grated on the sand, no 
sooner had the guide stepped out with the long gaff in 
readiness, than away went the tarpon at such a pace 
that it looked as if the fun were going to begin all 
over again. ‘This supreme effort, however, proved only 
a flash in the pan, and, beaten at last, it yielded its 
shapely body to the cruel gaff. Leaning against the 
little pier, in the shadow of which we presently drew 
our quivering prize, I looked down upon my first tarpon 
with an uncomfortable feeling that all the glory of the 
fight lay with the vanquished, since, not to mention 
tackle that would have sustained a drowning masto- 
don, we were two against one, the guide’s work with 
the oars and gaff contributing even more to the result 
than my efforts with the rod and reel. It had been a 
great fight, but I was conscious of a qualm of pity 
that, curiously enough, recurred as I stood over all the 
other sixteen tarpon that fell to my rod, yet never over 
any other fish of river, lake, or sea. These sensations 
are impossible of explanation, but they are not so rare 
as is generally supposed in those whom their neighbours 
regard as sportsmen lusting for cruelty. 


F. G. AFLALO. 











Shorter Reviews 


The Quakers: Past and Present. By DorotHy M. 
RICHARDSON. (Constable and Co. Is. net.) 


pened popular account of the Society of Friends, 

such as the present volume, is a welcome addition 
to the series of small books which Messrs. Constable are 
issuing on the religions and philosophies of the world. 
The Quakers have been, until recent times, a much 
maligned and much misunderstood people. Yet they 
have achieved what is perhaps unique among Christian 
communities—they have practically compelled public 
respect by their complete sincerity and the purity of 
their practice. | More than any other sect they have 
sought for the essential thing in religion, refusing to 
be put off with material answers to spiritual questions 
and accepting only the replies and urgings of the inner 
Voice. 


The ancient problem of the final authority, which 





Teappears wherever Quietism arises, is dealt with in 





brief but illuminating fashion by Miss Richardson, 
who manages to keep a fine air of detachment through- 
out her little book. In the chapter on Quakerism and 
Women we discover how far in advance of their times 
the early Quakers were. It is refreshing to read that, 
in this body where such freedom and equality of the 
sexes prevail, ‘‘ the breaking of family ties is rare. 
The failure that leads to the Divorce Court is practi- 
cally unknown.’”’ The history of Quakerism is an in- 
teresting and often pathetic one. Whether one agrees 
or disagrees with the tenets held, one cannot withhold 
admiration from a people so faithful to principle and 
so Christlike in spirit. Miss Richardson’s style is 
occasionally involved, but on the whole it is clear and 
scholarly. She displays a very full knowledge of her 
subject. 





Outline Lecture on Herod’s Temple of the New Testa- 
ment. By W. SHAW CALDECOTT. With Photo- 
graph of the Author’s Model of the Temple. (C. 
H. Kelly. Is.) 


Mr. SHAW CALDECOTT 1s one of the principal modern 
authorities on the Temples of Jerusalem. He has re- 
constructed all three of them as well as the Tabernacle 
of the Wilderness. His volumes dealing with each 
furnish clear pictures of their subject, elucidating the 
many obscure points to the satisfaction of his readers 
so long as they are not hypercritical. The author has 
already devoted a volume to Herod’s Temple, to which 
all who find an attraction in that subject should have 
recourse. The lecture under notice is contained in a 
pamphlet of sixteen pages, and consists of skeleton 
notes on the same subject as that with which the larger 
volume deals. It is, however, enriched by a sketch, 
in black and gold, of the front elevation of the Temple 
as reconstructed by Mr. Caldecott, also a photograph 
of the author’s own model of the Temple. 
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5,000 Miles with the Cheshire Yeomanry in South 
Africa. Compiled by JOHN H. COOKE. Illustrated. 
(Mackie and Co., Warrington.) 


WE have here an extremely nice subscription book com- 
piled by Mr. John H. Cooke, whose historical romance, 
“Ida, or the Mystery of the Nun’s Grave at Vale Royal, 
in Cheshire,’’ was reviewed in these columns two years 
ago. The volume shows a great amount of research; 
the illustrations are many and varied, and should make 
the work of value to all dwellers in Cheshire as well as 
tc those who have anything to do with voluntary move- 
ments. The list of subscribers shows that Mr. Cooke 
has received good support, especially from the district 
concerned. 





A First Book of English History. By F. J. C. HEARN- 
SHAW, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated. (Macmillan and 
Co. Is. 6d.) 

Inish History for Young Readers. By Rev. H. KINGs- 
MILL Moore, D.D. Illustrated. (Macmillan and 
Co. Is. 6d.) 


THESE two small books are written in a very good form 
and should prove interesting and instructive to young 
people. The illustrations are clear and the price of 
is. 6d. is reasonable for the amount of matter contained 
in each book. The English History has a greater num- 
ber of pages than that dealing with Ireland, although 
probably the latter will be found to be the more 
romantic. Small volumes like these are most useful to 
teachers when instructing their pupils in the rudiments 


of a subject into which the child can go deeper in after 
life. 





The Schoolmaster. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 
(John Murray. Is. net.) 


THIS volume is a reprint of one of Mr. Benson’s earlier 
works, dating back to a time immediately before his sen- 
timental period, for it precedes ‘‘The House of Quiet”’ 
by one year. It has much value of an unscientific 
kind, which is indicated by its sub-title, “A Com- 
mentary upon the Aims and Methods of an Assistant 
Master in a Public School.’’ The author, indeed, 
disavows any scientific intention for his work in his 
preface, claiming only to record the results of experi- 
ence. Although we have moved forward a long way 
in educational methods since 1902, there is much in 
this book which would be helpful under any system. 
The always charming style of Mr. Benson should win 
many additional readers for this setting forth of 
gathered experience. The work has its value for 
parents also, who delegate far too much to the 
authority and influence of the schoolmaster in the 
majority of cases, bearing too lightly the burden of 
their responsibility in the formation of the character 
of their children. Especially good are Mr. Benson’s 
remarks on Discipline, Athletics, Religion, and 
Moralities. We wish the book a new lease of life in 
its present form. 









Fiction 


The Making of a Soul. By KATHLYN Ruopes. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 


HE soul in question was that of Miss Antonia Gibbs, 
typist ; Owen Rose, man of letters, was badly jilted 
by the girl to whom he was engaged, and made up 
his mind to marry the first girl who offered. The 
first girl happened to be Antonia, who, unfortunately 
for herself, loved Owen. After marriage, she found 
herself out of touch with the people among whom her 
husband mixed; she found that he—we find him rather 
a short-sighted prig—considered her intellectually his 
inferior. Then came an impossible Irishwoman, who, 
being unhappy herself, wanted to ruin Antonia’s life 
by getting her to run away with another man, in order 
that Owen might be free to divorce her and go his 
own way. This, we are told, Antonia did, except that 
she deserted the other man an hour or so after she had 
joined him. Then the Irishwoman, having been nearly 
burnt to death, became reconciled to life and her hus- 
hand, and repented her of the evil. Finally Antonia, 
having endured a year or so of loneliness, is discovered 
by her very loving and repentant husband, and all is 
peace and joy. 
The author has a weakness for inverted commas. 
“ Sweet things ’’ of life is a phrase that occurs far too 
often. Again, she has committed a greater error in try- 
ing to picture perfectly normal people acting in utterly 
abnormal! ways. This is a story, not a record of actual 
happenings ; the characters act in such unnatural fashion 
that we are never able to forget the story in the people 
it concerns; the fine art of the novelist, by which 
events and characters are made to live as one reads, 
is missing here, and we regret to say that Miss Rhodes 
writes interestingly rather than convincingly. 





The Judgment of Eve. By MAY SINCLAIR. (Hutchin- 
son and Co. 6s.) 


IT is seldom, among the numerous novels passing 
through a reviewer’s hands in the course of a year, that 
one is sufficiently arresting to hold the attention until 
every word has been eagerly read, and even then the book 
only put down with a regret that the last page has been 
reached; yet such is the strength and power of “ The 
Judgment of Eve’’ and the seven other short stories 
following the one which gives its title to the book. In 
all of them there is just sufficient description, the right 
amount of detail, the neat climax to stamp 
the author as an accomplished artist. The plot is 
a minor consideration; psychological events and the 
influence of temperaments are the things that count 
with Miss Sinclair. Tragedy and pathos go hand in 
hand throughout the book, but the reader, under the 
skilful direction of this clever writer, realises that 
nothing else can result as the characters of Miss Sin- 
clair’s creations are unfolded to him. It is not possible 
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to tell the story of each of the eight sketches, or to 
say which of them is the best. All are good. All 
deal with human emotions and their effect on people 
made real and living by the author. The first story 
presents very finely and delicately the tragedy brought 
into the life of a woman by a husband who is not un- 
faithful, but of too weak and weary a disposition to 
meet trial manfully, or to make any renunciation even 
when his wife’s life is at stake. ‘‘The Gift’’ and ‘‘The 
Fault’’ are intensely tragic for the woman in each case; 
and, while such stories can be written, there is no need 
to fear that the writing of short stories is a forgotten 
art, or that the public can be unappreciative when a 
book like “ The Judgment of Eve’’ is presented to it. 





The Log of a Snob. By C. F. WESTERMAN. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 6s.) 


ALTHOUGH this book is the work, evidently, of an 
accomplished yachtsman, one who knows the English 
coast thoroughly, it is written in such a way that half 
its interest is deleted. The author has succeeded very 
well in his attempt at portraying a snob, but in the 
portraiture of the other characters through the snob 
he has not done so well. In a Barry Pain-ish style 
the snob—who is made to tell the story of the cruise-— 
delineates himself, and the portrait, though intended 
to be humorous, is lacking in humour: here, we say, 
is a mean man, but his meanness is not funny. So 
throughout the book; there is no fun in the way in 
which the snob sits on deck, thick-headedly spoiling 
sport, when Dick wants the deck to himself so that 
he may make love to the skipper’s sister. Some amuse- 
ment might be gleaned from such a situation, but the 
author has failed to render it, and the scene falls flat. 

It is a pity that the author did not see fit to give 
us a straight story of a yachting cruise, for of that, 
we are persuaded by perusal of this book, he is capable. 
Instead, he has drawn across the clean trail of a salt- 
water yarn the dubious humour of various ludicrous 
accidents, caused, for the most part, by the conceit 
and unhandiness of his snob; we tire of these, and feel 
relieved when a piece of really descriptive writing in- 
tervenes, or an all too rare passage picturing Dick or 
the skipper, jolly good fellows both. For the snob 
we feel too much contempt to be amused at him, and 
regret that his inclusion in the company spoils a 
possible good story. 





| 





Shorter Notices 


WEN we opened the volume of “Perilous Seas,’’ by 
E. Gallienne Robin (R.and T. Washbourne & Co., 
3s. 6d. net), we imagined that at last in the world 
of fiction we had discovered something in the sense 
of a ben trovato. We must confess that in this in- 
stance we have been more than disappointed. The 
author not only dedicates the book to Mr. Hilaire 





Belloc, to whom acknowledgments are made, but the 
same acknowledgments are also made to a Miss Carey, 
of Guernsey, and several other persons. One would 
naturally suppose that a volume launched out under 
such auspices would be a work that could be enjoyed 
by the ordinary reader for whom such books are pub- 
lished. Unfortunately, it is not. The story deals 
with the Channel Islands and the French Revolution, 
and it is ridiculously interlarded with many series of 
dots, without any rhyme or reason, which are most 
aggravating to the eye and absolutely spoil the tale. 

“The Orange Girl of Venice’? (Holden and Harding- 
ham, Od. net) is one of the ‘‘thrillers’’ which our grand- 
fathers used to delight in. This version has been 
adapted for present-day consumption by Mr. E. A. 
Vizetelly. The original author, whoever he may have 
been, had a lively imagination. He tells you all 
about the infamous “Council of Ten,’’ their dungeons 
and their torture chambers, and horror is piled upon 
horror until all ends well at last. 

It would seem that Mr. Vincent Brown was very 
hard put to it for a plot when he finally hit upon the 
poor one upon which he bases “ The Wonder-Worker ”’ 
(Chapman and Hall, 6s.). Two people had lived to- 
gether a sufficient time to number fifteen grandchildren 
among their descendants; they themselves were aged 
seventy-six and seventy-five. For some inexplicable 
reason they had never been married. As far as can be 
ascertained from the book, they had no objection to 
the ceremony, and had lived faithfully with each 
other in the ordinary way. After all these years, their 
consciences begin t6 trouble them, and they in their 
turn trouble everyone else with their secret, until a 
kindly bishop sets matters right for them. The reader 
is inclined to ask: “ Why all the fuss, or why the story 
at all?’’ In the first place, Jacob and Annie are not 
the kind of people one can imagine dispensing with the 
necessary rite, and, secondly, if one accepts the fact 
that it had been omitted originally, it would have been 
quite easy to remedy the omission at any time they 
wished without three hundred pages of wearisome de- 
scription of what everyone thought about a matter 
which did not concern them—but then, of course, there 
would have been no story. 

Lancashire lads are receiving a great deal of attention 
from the novelists at the present time. “The Fortunate 
Youth ’’ has been safely established, and now “James,”’ 
by W. Dane Bank (Sidgwick and Jackson, 6s.), is 
waiting to come into his own. His career is by no 
means the visionary and beautiful one of Mr. Locke’s 
Paul. James is hard, unromantic, willing to sacrifice 
anyone to his insatiable ambition, and unscrupulous 
when anything stands between him and his desire. 
This we gather from Mr. Bank’s description, but the 
character is not very real. The reader feels no thrills 
as he follows the career of the undaunted schemer. 
The business man is there, but not the human, lovable, 
faulty person. Stock Exchange gambling is described 
better than emotions which move the individual, and 
treatises on “bears’’ and profits do not constitute a 
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Unbeaten Tracks 


HE current joke in Caracas is that, as a measure 
of economy, all Venezuelan statues of national 
heroes have their heads screwed on. When Humpty 
Dumpty comes down to his native clay, a fresh head 
can thus be expeditiously attached to the alien trunk 
and the new popular idol is complete. A year or two 
after our visit Nemesis overtook Guzman Blanco. His 
equestrian presentment in bronze now lies on the bottom 
of the sea at La Guaira. We saw him, however, in his 
heyday. We were duly warned that, in despot fashion, 
he was wont to fall into theatrical rages, in which 
moods he performed all sorts of fantastic tricks. Our 
mission was in effect to present an ultimatum, warning 
him that if he insisted on certain proposed changes in 
design, he would wreck the La Guaira harbour project 
and alienate European capital. We thus held all the 
winning cards, and the President knew it. “ IIlus- 
trissimo Americano ’’ was his designation on all State 
documents. Some facile Yankee adventurer—so the 
story went—once approached Guzman for a_ public 
works concession. By a flash of inspiration he evolved 
the above form of words as salutation. “Good,’’ was 
the answer, “it describes me truly. In future it shall 
be my official title.”’ 


The presidency is a building of shabby, barrack-like 
exterior ; a couple of sentries slouched about its entrance 
in unmilitary fashion. The punctiliousness of the 
Spanish don and pride of rule were apparent in every 
movement of the great man. Although originally but 
a soldier of fortune his was the grand air. We saw 
no trace of passion in his demeanour, and, after re- 
questing time to consider our representations—really to 
“save face ’’—he gracefully climbed down from an un- 
tenable position. 


Conference with the Spanish grandee of the first 
water has to the cold Northerner its comic side. In 
spite of remonstrance the President accompanied our 
party to the outer gate. “Sefior, I kiss your hands 
and your feet. All that I have is at your disposition.” 
Salaams and salutes followed. Thus we took leave, 
and even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear to 
grin, when they were beyond earshot. 


The benign effect of the earthquake of 1812 has been 
the creation of a new city of Caracas, laid out on 
chessboard lines, generally with wide streets. Its 
appearance is imposing, but accommodation for the 
traveller has the drawbacks incidental to primitive Latin 
communities. The one inestimable boon which follows 
in the wake of the Anglo-Saxon tripper is that ot 
cleanliness. Suffice it to say that the tripper has not 
reached Caracas. An air of makeshift hangs over the 
tropical American city. The churches are gaudy, 
florid and neglected. We spent an evening at the 
Opera House to hear a performance of “La Sonnam- 
bula.”” The prima donna sang woefully flat, con- 
sequently her every appearance on the stage was the 
signal for derisive laughter; it was rather brutal. The 
building was crude and bare, and the conduct of the 








audience in thus baiting one artist lit up, as by search. 
light, the character of the race. Under a torpid ex. 
terior lies a national temperament capable of childish 
extravagance, calculated cruelty, fits of insane 
savagery. Such temperament is an evil no government 
can cure. The despot may crush down lawlessness, 
but the fire, for ever smouldering, will burst forth into 
flame at some unguarded contact with the outer air ot 
freedom. 


We went to a bull-fight, but could not sit it out. [ft 
was a horrible performance, its most disgusting feature 
being the sight of the gamins of the city peering 
through the cracks in the palisading to laugh and jeer 
at the wretched bull, after he had received his death 
thrust. “Surely they could butcher their beef in 
private,’’ we said one to another—and shook the dust 
of the detestable exhibition from our feet. Is the 
Englishman pharisaical in his dislike of bull fighting? 
You have your sports, the Spaniard will tell you, in 
which the life of the hunted is forfeit. True, but the 
hunted gets his fair chance, the hunter his risk. In 
the “fight ’’ we saw the bull had not the remotest 
opportunity of pinning his assailants; a more un- 
sportsmanlike form of “sport’’ could hardly. be con- 
ceived. The spectacle of women gloating over the 
death throes of a bull was to our thinking on a par 
with the vile blood-lust of the female vampires, whose 
afternoon amusement during the French Revolution it 
used to be to watch the day’s guillotining. 


What will be the future of these tropical republics? 
For the most part they are rich beyond the dreams ot 
avarice in natural resources. If our vision of a wedding 
of the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes in respect 
of exterior policy could be realised, the problem would 
be wellnigh solved. The prospect of material develop- 
ment under the egis of Pax Britannica would in 
Venezuela be carried with acclamation, whereas the 
interference of the United States, as at present con- 
stituted, would never be tolerated. |The widespread 
scheme of peaceful financial penetration which the 
United States are now attempting is, we believe, fore 
doomed to failure, though in a few spots, where the 
guns of her fleet can reach, it may have a temporary 
success. On the other hand it is admitted from the 
Rio Grande to Rio that the Briton plays the game. 


The Monroe Doctrine to-day is the political disuniter 
of the American Continent. The United States have 
money and men, but their diplomacy has been hope- 
lessly degraded by such flagrant acts as the spoliation 
of Colombia. The strong republics do not fear, the 
weak republics do not trust, the American flag. It 18 
known that, but for the crass folly of the Madrid 
Cabinet, Spain would have worsted her foe in the Cuban 
fight. Had Cervera been permitted to carry to fruition 
his policy of masterly inactivity in Havana Harbour, 
the United States forces would have melted away 
before the invisible foes of climate and disease. Pres 
dent Wilson now knows his impotence under similar 
conditions, and like a prudent man declines to submit 
his country’s fate to an insidious Sedan. The 
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spectacle of rampant spreadeagle-ism with no steam in 
the boiler to make it go, is an object-lesson for all the 
world to witness. The American people have put off 
their armour. They are no longer a military race; 
their energies are devoted to the accumulation of 
dollars. Where they cannot succeed in enforcing their 
will on other nationalities by bluff they are powerless. 
The situation is stalemate; it may be on a colossal 
scale, nevertheless its result is patent to all diplomacy. 

Under these circumstances is it conceivable that the 
Old World can leave the Monroe Doctrine unrepealed ? 
It has lost its binding power—that of force. The salt 
has lost its savour. The Monroe Doctrine must go 
into the limbo of obsolete parchments; the backer of 
the bill can no longer fulfil his engagements, and he 
makes no disguise of his inability to do so. A Triple 
Alliance in the New World, having for allies Great 
Britain, the United States, and Germany, would re- 
model world-politics. One result of such a grouping 
would be that the mad race of armaments in Europe 
would be abated. The Yellow Peril, which over- 
shadows the American Continent, would likewise dis- 
appear. The now negligible races of tropical America 
would gradually take rank among civilised Powers and 
their illimitable national resources would be thrown 
into the common stock, the food-chest of the world. 
The paralysis of the Monroe Doctrine, spectre-like, 
now stands revealed on the Mexican frontier. 


A. E. CAREY. 


The Grafton Gallery 


HE fates were particularly kind to us as we came 

into the first Octagonal room of the Gallery where 
the Mostyn exhibition of pictures is now being held. 
Looking through the wide doorway into the long room 
beyond, the delicate afternoon April sun blazed upon 
the pellucid blue sky of Mr. Tom Mostyn’s fine picture 
which he calls ‘‘The Sentinels.’? As good luck would 
have it we were just the right number of yards—a good 
many—from the gorgeous landscape, with the bold, 
high tree-trunks in the foreground—more beautiful than 
nature it seemed, for it is cunningly composed, more 
satisfactorily than any work of pure imagination. One 
sees and enjoys the artist’s mind at work therein 
and thereon. Technically we consider it Mr. Mostyn’s 
greatest work; his sincerest, his least vaguely experi- 
mental. Like most of his pictures it seems to us to be 
designed to adorn the palace of a prince or the great 
gallery of some luxurious lover of art. If it were worth 
while envying anybody anything, we would wish for 
the good fortune of such a patron. 

After so happy a view of ‘‘The Sentinels’’ one is 
attuned to enter upon the consideration of Mr. Mostyn’s 
art with sympathy and, we hope, understanding. We 
note that the sublime effect of those two tall, upstanding 
bare tree-trunks haunts many of his pictures. Of course 
such a decoration is a commonplace of Japanese antique 
art. It has already been made fairly familiar in Eng- 








land by Whistler and the Chelsea people. But the 
present artist handles it with great skill, and his bold 
use of pigment robs it of the sometimes rather pretty 
and small effect in Oriental work. 

All art lies in the eye of the seer, of course, but a few 
of Mr. Mostyn’s works leave us with a sense that he 
does not know quite what he wants to do nor is he going 
to tell us. ‘‘Curiosity,’’ which arouses none, is one; but 
why labour the point when there are so many delicious 
feasts of colour, so many gay experiments in demure 
modes, so many fully accomplished works of art to 
enjoy? 

There is a ‘‘Picnic’’ instinct with poetic charm, there 
is a “‘Forgotten Gate’? drenched in charming old- 
fashioned sentiment, there are scenes of old battles 
which are brave and stimulating. But we should think 
Mr. Mostyn had worked hardest in his two big 
‘‘Parsifal’’ pictures, of which ‘‘The Garden of Enchant- 
ment’’ vibrates with a brilliancy which suggests, but by 
uo means unpleasantly, something of the theatre. The 
companion, ‘‘Desolation,’’ is a subject which might 
have been handled by the late Sir Edwin Abbey—who, 
of course, had none of the freedom of the present 
artist—with strong effect. The portraits do not amuse 
us, but the Mostyn Exhibition should not be missed, 
for the artist who gives his name to it knows the joy 
of painting, is bold and free and is very often 
victorious. E. M. 





The Leicester Galleries 


R. H. H. LA THANGUE has for many years 

been an artist of note. By sheer force of merit 

he has worked his way into the front rank of contem- 
porary art, but this is his first attempt at a “one-man 
show,’’ and it must be pronounced an exceedingly 
successful though not a complete one. The two rooms 
given up to an exhibition of his pictures at the Leicester 
Galleries contain a high average of delightful work, 
but, curiously enough, not of the type that is generally 
associated with him. Thick colour laid on in broad 
and almost coarse touches suggest a technique at once 
vigorous and rapid; but it is, as a matter of fact, care- 
ful, delicate almost to the point of minuteness, subtle, 
and calculated, with exactly the right degree of finish, 
exact in drawing, and never tricky or meretricious. In 
the pictures here exhibited, Mr. La Thangue is especi- 
ally sensitive to the varied effects of light and shadow, 
and renders them with a mastery and firmness which 
places him among the foremost interpreters of obvious 
natural effects. His limitations—judged by this exhi- 
bition—lie in the direction of this very obviousness ; 
he does not, somehow, seem to pluck the soul out of 
his subjects, and “the sense of tears in mortal things,’* 
which marks the work of the master, is almost wholly 
absent. The figure subjects by which he is best known, 
such as the famous “ Man with the Scythe,” with their 
pathos and their deep feeling for the lachryme rarum, 
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are never misrepresented. These works would entitle 
him to a much higher level among the masters. 

The scene of his labours is for the most part Northern 
Italy, and the Alpine borderland which parts it from 
the Swiss mountains. Venice, too, has drawn him, 
also Andalusia and Provence, and he paints them with 
vigour and appreciation. His expression of light is 
often dazzling in its brilliancy of noontide heat and 
glare; yet he can temper it well to the restraint of dawn 
or moonlight. One scene is painted under two aspects 
in the pictures termed respectively “A Brescian Sea’’ 
and “A Veronese Mountain.’? The Brescian region 
has furnished some of his happiest pictures, and his 
studies of vines and orange groves, arbutus and olives, 
are marvellous in their distinctive features and delicacy 
of foliage, under precisely natural conditions. A 
splendid effect of midday heat is given in the finished 
picture which he terms “Fetching Water from the 
Lake.’’ In this the costume of the peasant girl in 
red-brown skirt, with scarlet kerchief tied round her 
head, and the bright-hued sail of the boat lying on 
the water against purple mountains beyond, are won- 
derfully rendered, without exaggeration, yet with no 
shirking. Of still white morning light he shows 
several examples, especially that which he calls “A 
Provencal Morning.’”’ A very clever tour-de-force is 
“An Andalusian Goat-Herd,’’ in which a girl at three- 
quarter length sits in the immediate foreground on the 
parapet of a piece of artificial water with trees beyond 
it, as well as by her side, while immediately. behind her 
a vivid blue sky hangs reflected in the still surface of 
the lake. Such a subject is a stiff test of technique, 
and Mr. La Thangue rises to the occasion. Another 
clever piece of technique is seen in “ Trimming Grapes 
for Market,’’ in which two women, gracefully and 
naturally posed in difficult perspective, are seen at 
work with a pile of grapes in the foreground of a 
courtyard. It is a brilliant piece of draftsmanship 
and colour, and the level of skill is maintained at all 
points, but somehow one appreciates better the more 
sympathetic renderings of light and landscape in the 
best of the other works. 

If there was ever any doubt about Mr. La Thangue’s 
position in contemporary art, it is now at anend. As 
compared with the Leaders and workers of that type, 
he is a giant. His landscapes are alive and palpitating 
with light and air; his handling and mastery of colour 
is daring and exact, and, above all, he is essentially 
honest in his work. In his figure subjects he has 
attained greater heights, but these, as we have said, 
are practically unrepresented here—in this exhibition 
he challenges a place as a landscapist, and in that view 
we have ventured to judge him. 











“Camp Cookery: A Book for Boy Scouts,’’ is the 
title of a useful pocket volume issued under agreement 
with the Boy Scouts’ Association by Stanley Paul and 
Co. It gives invaluable hints as to the manufacture and 
arrangement of apparatus and a large number of simple 
and effective recipes. 








Music 


Kienzl and Some Others 


T is not a little remarkable, in these days when we 
I think the world knows everything that its neighbour 
is doing, that in music, the most popular of all the arts, 
men and women and their works can rise to eminence 
and attain popularity in one country, or even in several 
countries in Europe, and yet remain unknown in others, 
The case of Robert Schumann seventy years ago was 
striking, but then the means of communication and of 
the distribution of musical compositions was not so 
facile and complete as now. Brahms’ personal feeling 
of aversion to the English people delayed the popu. 
larity in this country of his works, but it did not prevent 
it. Even now both Anton Bruckner and his great fol- 
lower, Gustav Mahler, are practically unknown here, 
notwithstanding performances of certain of their larger 
compositions and the records of the popularity of both 
in Germany and Austria, and of the latter in America. 
Other instances occur in the cases of Charpentier, the 
Frenchman; Pacius, the Finn; Paul Gilson, the Bel- 
gian; and Loeffler, the Austro-American. 

The touring opera companies of Carl Rosa and 
Moody-Manners have recently been attempting to 
change this state of affairs with regard to our knowledge 
of Continental operas. Goldmark’s ‘‘The Queen of 
Sheba,’? and Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘The Jewels of the 
Madonna,’’ stand to the credit of the former, and the 
latter has been responsible for productions of standard 
works by Gounod, Saint-Saéns and Wilhelm Kienzl. 


The last of these is perhaps the most notable in 
respect of his popularity in German-speaking countries 
and of his absolute lack of recognition in England and 
America for twenty years after his first and greatest 
success. The work which won his success was ‘‘Der 
Evangelimann,”’ which, after being acclaimed abroad, 
was presented at Covent Garden in 1897 with practically 
no success. This result is difficult to account for, as the 
work is one which contains all the elements of popu 
larity, combined with qualities which appeal to the 
artist without repulsing the man in the street. In other 
countries it has won extraordinary popularity, having 
been translated into seven or eight different languages 
and played in nearly two hundred opera-houses. As 
Mr. Charles Manners pointed out, during his first pre 
sentation of the English version at Liverpool on 
April 17, its 7éles are as necessary for the repertory of 
German opera singers as are those of ‘‘The Bohemian 
Girl,”’ ‘‘Carmen,”’ ‘‘Faust,’’ and ‘‘Lily of Killarney” 
to the English opera singer. 

Kienzl is commonly regarded in Germany as belong: 
ing to the same school and having much in common 
with Humperdinck, whose junior he is by little over 
two years. It is just twenty years since ‘‘Der Evangeli- 
rmann’’ was first produced, so that it is exactly contem- 
porary with ‘‘Hansel und Gretel.”’ Unlike Humper 
dinck, however, Kienzl has directed his thoughts 
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towards tragedy of a sterner order, and though not 
lacking a capacity for delicacy and lightness, he has 
done nothing of the type of ‘“‘Hansel und Gretel,” 
“Dornréschen’’ or ‘‘Die Kénigskinder.’’ Instead, he 
has found his expression in “‘Heilmar der Narr,”’ a 
tragedy of power lost by selfish love and regained by 
sacrifice; in ‘‘Kuhreigen,”’ a tragedy of the conflict of 
races; in ‘‘Der Evangelimann,’’ a tragedy of jealousy ; 
and in “‘Don Quixote,’’ a tragedy of chivalry deranged. 
He has followed Wagner in some respects, chiefly in 
his desire to bring to perfect unity the accent of words 
and music. His first «ssociation with this master was 
brought about by a book which Kienzl wrote, and 
dedicated to him, on ‘‘Die Musikalische Deklamation.”’ 
In practice he is less obsessed by the principles of 
musical expression, of the power of musical sounds to 
convey their meaning by association and reminiscence, 
than was Wagner. He also adopts more of the older 
operatic methods in matters of construction. His 
orchestral parts, though commentatory, are secondary to 
the voices. Apart from this, it would not be correct 
to assign him a position among the greater composers 
of the passing generation. His work possesses many 
characteristics that make it of interest alike to the 
student and the amateur. Like Wagner, he is his own 
librettist, and he has a complete knowledge of stage 
requirements that serves him well. He is hardly a 
poet, however, and is content to deal with the simpler 
and more obvious issues of life and its emotions. 
Nevertheless, his operas, of which Mr. Manners has 
produced two since Christmas, are well worth the 
trouble taken over them. With more of their quality 
and kind, of whatever nationality the composer, 
English people might yet fall in line with other nations 
in their appreciation of opera which is neither weak 
nor foolish. H. A. 








A one-act piece by Mr. Herbert Jenkins, ‘‘With Her 
Husband’s Permission,’ is to be produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, under the management of Miss 
Muriel Pratt. It will first appear in the same bill with 
Mr. John Masefield’s ‘‘Nan’’ on May 13. Later in the 
year the play will be seen at a West End theatre. 





NEXT WEEK will appear in 


THE ACADEMY 


The Fourth of a Series of 


Lettersto Certain Eminent Authors 


No. 4 will be addressed to 
MR. H. G. WELLS. 





As these letters will be sure to attract attention 
and provoke discussion in literary circles, readers 
should order their next week’s ACADEMY well 











In advance to avoid disappvintment. 





The Theatre 


““My Lady’s Dress” at the Royalty 
Theatre 


T must be very pleasant to have victories, the only 
disadvantage being that so many people are dis- 
appointed if you don’t keep up the pace until the last 
stile is hent. After the wide successes of “ Kismet ’”’ 
and “ Milestones’? and “one of the best of light 
plays,’’ as that able critic, Mr. W. L. George, calls 
“The Faun,’’ one had a sort of personal fear for Mr. 
Knoblauch’s new play, “My Lady’s Dress.”’ . But the 
reception entirely obliterated these gratuitous and, 
probably, to the author, unfelt alarms. The remark- 
able piece of dramatic work ran with perfect success 
throughout, from the charming opening scene, when 
a married couple, of some six years’ standing, are talk- 
ing of the disadvantages of giving fifty-five guineas for 
an evening dress and the advantages of gaining, by 
rather doubtful influences, an important Government 
post, to the very end when the post is secured and we 
have learnt the exciting, thrilling, and often pathetic 
history of the dress itself. 

Seldom has a first night been so entire and complete 
a victory for author and actors alike; rarely, in a long 
experience, has so difficult and subtle and clever a play 
been received with such hearty and sincere applause. 

The first act deals with the material of the dress; 
the second scene showing us the history of the growing 
of the silk, the third the weaving of it at Lyons. In 
each, Miss Cooper and Mr. Eadie appear as totally 
different characters, whose fortunes are linked together 
by tragic and deeply human interests. 

The second act tells of the ornamentation of the 
silk. The lace, which is made in Holland in_ 1650, 
gives us a charming little comedy in the seventeenth 
century manner. The making of the roses shows us 
a room in Whitechapel; the third, a trapper’s stockade 
in Siberia. Each scene gives us the characters we 
already know under entirely different circumstances 
and with new personages who help the power and 
interest of each situation. There is much of tragedy 
and pain and much of satiric humour in all of these, 
but there is never a moment of tedium or an ill- 
considered detai¥. 

The third act takes us into the heart of a famous 
dressmaker’s shop in New Bond Street. Here we are 
allowed to see before and behind the scenes, and made 
familiar with a very vital side of modern fashionable 
life. Last scene of all, we find the original John and 
Anne of the opening of the play more closely united 
than before, and learn of the success of the little plan 
for gaining promotion for the husband. Throughout 
the play. Mr. Eadie enacts no less than seven different 
people, always with exquisite art, and Miss Cooper 
impersonates eight with equal conviction and effect. 
Possibly the newspapers may tell the complete story 
of “My Lady’s Dress,’’ but it will be an advantage 
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to the playgoer if he can come freshly and without 
knowledge to the rich feast of varied entertainment 
which Mr. Knoblauch sets before him. We will con- 
tent ourselves with giving unlimited praise to the re- 
markable skill of the author and the accomplishment 
of the company who have worked with so much en- 
thusiasm to set forth the writer’s drama. 

After a successful play such as this, people con- 
nected with the theatrical world used to ask: “ Whose 
night was it? Who made ¢he hit?’’ Such a question 
would be absurd in the present case. 

Of last week’s plays it would be possible to say that 
“Mam’selle Tralala’’ was the great night of Miss 
Arnaud and Mr. Blakeley; that the fortunate man at 
“The Mob ”’ was the man who left the auditorium in 
the middle of the play; but of “My Lady’s Dress ”’ 
it was the night of nights for Mr. Eadie, Miss Cooper, 
Mr. Edmund Maurice, Miss Lynn Fontanne, Mr. Gul- 
land, and the whole of the brilliant company who 
added life and truth to the vivid, extraordinary, and 
original work of art which Mr. Knoblauch had 
produced. 


“Mam ’selle Tralala” at the Lyric 
Theatre 


MR. PHILIP MICHAEL FARADAY’S latest musical play, 
although built on well-worn lines, is the most superb and 
lively thing of the sort we have ever seen in England. 
The first performance proved to be a finished piece of 
art, in its particular genre. Its gay dialogue, its bril- 
liant songs and music, its spacious, delicate scenery, 
its ingenious plot, its broadly comic characters and its 
beautiful ladies will make it a popular success for at 
least a year to come. 

As with another famous victory at this theatre, Mr. 
Georg Okonkowski, Mr. Leo Leipziger, Mr. Arthur 
Wimperis, and Mr. Hartley Carrick have given of their 
best in regard to the book, while Mr. Jean Gilbert has 
used his graceful talents once more to brighten almost 
every incident of the play with his vivacious and various 
music. Then the personages of the cast throughout the 
play act as though they really meant us to enjoy the 
performance—a quality or intention sometimes strangely 
missing from musical comedies. 

All the smart things the authors have given Mr. 
Blakeley to say—and, we fancy, a few more—are de- 
livered with a rich and rare humour which won the 
house at once and held it enraptured with merriment 
until the happy end. 

We said after the first performance of ‘‘The Girl in 
the Taxi’”’ that there could be no more dull musical 
comedies, that the vogue for that sort of thing was over. 
As a matter of fact we have seen about twenty very 
stupid ones since, but Mr. Jean Gilbert’s latest work, 
and the book of Mr. Wimperis and Mr. Carrick oblite- 
rate all those memories in a wealth of smiles and ringing 
laughter. 

The story, which we will suppose you will most enjoy 
by discovering it for yourself, is conventional and yet 





refreshing. Bruno Richard, Mr. James Blakeley—who 
was always on the stage and always intensely amusing 
during the whole three acts—is a maker of a famous 
chocolate, and one of those delightful elderly French 
husbands who cause the simplest actions of their lives to 
seem delightfully wicked merely by their general fear 
of society at large and Madame in particular. Yoy 
know, ah, how well you know, the type—then imagine 
the miracle that Mr. Blakeley and the authors trans. 
mute the character into something charmingly fresh, 
harmless, kind and cunning. Miss Amy Augarde has 
the difficult task of making the conventional wife of 
such a husband interesting, and by some mystic power 
of her own she produces this result. If we had not 
already suggested that Mr. Blakeley carries the play to 
an infinite point of success, our statement that Miss 
Yvonne Arnaud as Noisette—known as Tralala in the 
play—endows fhe whole with her exquisite charm, her 
freshness and her alert grace would, we suppose, carry 
more weight. 

However, honours here are shared rather than 
divided—dozens of other characters are brilliantly 
funny. Mr. Ernest Hendrie, for example, who, while 
desiring to be a clerk in the factory is received as the 
future husband of M’sieur and Madame’s daughter, 
Claire, Miss Gayner, is amusing beyond compare. His 
stolid, commonplace acceptance of things as he finds 
them is of immense value to the conduct of the play. 
The casting of Mr. Hendrie for Aristide Volnay was a 
stroke of genius. 

There are lovers of course: Mr. Weber as Pierre who, 
after ever so many difficulties, secures his Claire, and 
Mr. Pope Stamper who, after a good many strange ad- 
ventures, is to be made happy by the brilliant, laughing, 
enchanting Noisette. Their loves are never silly as in 
ordinary musical plays; if they have any rubbish to im- 
part it is done to the ioveliest music. We may note, in 
passing, that all French wives, in this class of play, 
are plain, a nuisance, and generally derided, while all 
the ladies about to marry are too delightful for any- 
thing. It is very inartistic, but the public like it best 
that way. 

But the things which are most charmingly artistic 
about ‘‘Mam’selle Tralala’’ are the setting, the ¢- 
semble, the beautiful dresses, the lavish display, and 
the abounding high spirits which inspire the pro 
duction. 

At a certain point some of the characters sing to 
Noisette the old air which helped to make the ‘‘Girl in 
the Taxi’’ a victory. a 

If a gentleman who is a very good second as a critic 
on a big daily paper and retains a little of his Scottish 
accent, would express the feeling of the house to the 
actress at this point he might write, 

‘Yvonne, Yvonne, 

We love toa mon.”’ 
For after we have given every credit to the gifted 
authors, the gay musician, the lovely, lively choruses, 
the accomplished Mr. Blakeley, the inspired Mr. Her 
drie, the arranger of the dances, the gentleman who 
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‘presents,’ and to a hundred others who have worked 
for our delight, it is to Miss Yvonne Arnaud that we 
ought to hand the largest, the most delicious bouquet of 
compliments, the most sincere admiration for her art 
and skill, her indefatigable fun, her grace, her unfail- 
ing charm. 


“The Mob”: Miss Horniman’s 
Season at the Coronet Theatre 


How agreeable must be a life in the open air some- 
where out of the sound of our every-day world, freed 
from the ordinary chains and fetters which we wear, 
free from all intimate knowledge of men and things. 
And in this sublimated atmosphere to write of the sub- 
jects which happen to interest us in an arid, desic- 
cated fashion which shall remain beautifully ideal and 
utterly inhuman. 


Such a departure from the busy haunts of men ap- 
pears to be Mr. Galsworthy’s latest mental attitude, 
at least, it might well have been when he wrote, was 
it eighteen months since? his heavy four-act play, “The 
Mob.”” Truly the dull story might well have been 
penned fourteen years ago, for all the topical force it 
contains. 


His hero is Stephen More, an Under Secretary of 
State, a Member, of course, a man with a real woman 
as a wife in Miss Irene Rooke. Personally we dislike 
those orators and enthusiasts who are without humour; 
also we are not attracted towards the mob, and as the 
play is made up of the fortunes of the priggish speaker 
who is opposed to one of our little and, I dare say, 
very unwelcome wars and an unconvincing Mob, we 
find Mr. Galsworthy’s work an absolute disappoint- 
ment. He avoids showing us anything real; he never 
touches us fora moment. In fact, we were inclined to 
think we had forced our way into the wrong theatre. 
Where, we wondered, is the wit of the author of ‘‘The 
Pigeon,” the penetrating satire of the man who would 
give us “The Silver Box,’’ the brilliant sociologist of 
“The Eldest Son,” the tenderness of ‘‘The Fugitive’? ? 
In our simple way, we looked forward to Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s new work with pleasantest expectations and 
then we have to face “ The Mob,”’ in four acts and ever 
somany scenes. This is a bitter disappointment. 


The story of how Stephen More gives up his politi- 
cal position and his wife—how on earth he attained 
them we cannot imagine—so that he may fight a ‘‘stop 
the war” campaign, is already known; the fact that 
the point is made intensely unsympathetic by Mr. Mil- 
—_ Rosmer—who speaks like an elocutionist of the 
nineties and looks like an actor out of employment— 
does not really do much harm to the part. The author 
has delivered it stillborn. But yet we must own Mr. 
Rosmer is very posé and tedious. 


_The beautiful Miss Rooke as his wife is more beau- 
tiful than ever, but we would say to her, “‘O, dry 
those tears’; they mean nothing; the audience never 








believes in the play from first to last, so why weep so 
much ? 


The Under Secretary and his wife have a changeling 
child—a Hebraic little girl with an excruciating voice, 
who would be better if she were just a little less spirited 
and intentional. She is called Olive in the play, and 
she must be an acquired taste, for her nurse and others 
said that they liked her. If Olive be a taste not origin- 
ally bestowed by nature, we trust Notting Hill Gate will 
attain a taste for her as well as for the play as a whole. 
For Miss Horniman has given us so much pleasure, 
in the past, so much sincere interest, that we feel sadly 
depressed and, as it were, belittled by our failure to 
find any merit in the latest work of a man we have 
praised so joyously and welcomed with honest appre- 
ciation. Let ‘‘The Mob’’ be forgotten, and let us turn 
to the rest of Miss Hormiman’s season, which will 
surely fill us with delight. It is to last until nearly 
the end of May, and several plays are to be produced 
for the first time in London. ' 

EGAN MEw. 





The Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon 


HE Festival has hitherto been so completely 
identified with Mr. Benson, and what we have 
known as the Benson Company (henceforward to be 
known as the Stratford-on-Avon Players), that their 
absence this year, on tour in America, has caused a 
double kind of interest. Any change from custom is 
sufficient to create such an interest, but in this case, 
timing as it does with a general desire for experiment 
over the whole dramatic field, the curiosity took a 
certain point to itself. Frequenters of these Festivals 
are not frequenters leng before they become aware of 
centres of discussion and argument that are quite 
in the spirit of the Elizabethans who are being cele- 
brated; and it is ever a question when these dis- 
cussions will be turned into a renewed driving power. 
Certain it is that there is a force of interest—one might 
justly say a guild of interest—always ready to give 
new strength to the Festival spirit if it ever becomes 
aged. , That, rightly considered, is the most hopeful 
thing about the Festival. It is the thing that invites 
enlistment. 


Therefore, when Mr. Patrick Kirwan was given 
charge of the arrangements, curiosity was keen among 
the “ revellers ’’—which should be the proper term for 
those who attend. With regard to the township part 
of the Festival, the result of his work has yet to be 
seen. Writing on the eve of the Birthday Pomp, we 
have yet to see what the significance of the change 
means outside the theatre itself. Already the town 
is being stirred nightly by the fanfare of trumpets, 
blown by heralds in gorgeous apparel, to declare that 
business within the theatre is about to proceed. That 
is a change, and a desirable change; for it is a false 
philosophy that considers pomp as rhetoric; or, more 
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accurately, that considers rhetoric in the sense of pomp | night, when we expected to see this continuity, we saw, 


as the badge and sign-mark of insincerity. On what | 


is sometimes cynically spoken of as the practical side 
of things, it was time that the theatre should make 
itself known to the township as well as to the 
“ revellers.”’ 

It is inside the theatre that the main interest centres, 
and there this year we noticed signs both of advance 
and of backsliding. We were glad to see, for example, 
that the artificial picture-frame stage went on its way 
towards abolition. Footlights were banished, and a 
forestage was extended into the audience. The light- 
ing was not properly adjusted to meet this change, 
however; for it merely accentuates the lack of foot- 
lights to throw a single circle of light on to the stage 
from the back of the gallery. There are many devices 
that may be adopted, the simplest being a circle of 
lights from the auditorium, and the most satisfactory 
probably being a device, recently experimented with in 
Germany, put at the back of the stage itself for giving 
a proper diffusion of light. As it was, the actors wan- 
dered about within and without the circle of light with 
most disconcerting effects. That might have been fore- 
seen; but the change, though unsatisfactory at the 
moment, was in the right direction. A more material 
objection is that, though the stage was extended into 
a forestage, that forestage was never properly used. It 
was merely taken as a convenience for actors instead of 
being adopted as an essential part of the speedy and 
more converging management of a play, or as a means 
of enforcing the continuity of action that Shakespeare 
was so careful to achieve whenever possible. 


The tendency was in tie right direction; but the es- 
sentially different outlook it incorporates was lost be- 
cause into that framework was fitted an incongruous 
picture. We were told on the programme that ‘‘The 
Merchant of Venice’’ was ‘“‘ presented with the setting 
used by Mr. Bourchier at the command performance at 
Windsor Castle in the reign of his late Majesty King 


Edward VII’’; but we hope that we shall not be ac- | 


cused of a lack of loyalty when we say that this does 
not interest us in the least. If august personages like 
to see curtains in the market square, and painted and 
unconvincing pictures set at the back of the stage, we 
must say frankly that we do not. No doubt that in the 
picture-frame conditions for which the setting was in- 
tended these, and other such things, were not very 
noticeable; but with the new lighting and extended 
stage they assaulted one violently. So with the text. 
The great, the outstanding, advantage of the new condi- 
tions is that it enables us to preserve Shakespeare’s text 
and stage-management intact. What, then, was the 
purpose of hacking the text about, and fitting parts 
wrongly, with mutilation to the sequence of action? A 
glaring instance of this was seen after the Trial Scene. 
In the original a beautiful sequence of action is dis- 
coverable. Bassanio sends Gratiano off on the inner 
stage with the rings; and immediately, on the draw- 
ing of the curtain, Portia and Nerissa appear on the 
forestage, with Gratiano following them. But last 








when the curtain went up—not Portia, Nerissa and 
Gratiano, but the actors taking their curtain ! 

Mr. Bourchier as Shylock was excellent. He gave 
the old Jew what he so seldom receives, dignity. More. 
over with this he gave him no lack of subtlety; and 
the interpretation was as good as any we have seen. 
Mr. Gerald Lawrence as Bassanio had a part with 
which he is very familiar. Possibly owing to that 
familiarity he scarcely troubled to act at all; but con. 
tented himself with continual recitations to the house. 
He could be seen getting into advantageous positions 
for those recitations as they became due; and, if one 
was wise, one turned one’s head away at the outrage to 
the dramatist that was pending. Miss Margaret Hai- 
stan was entrusted with Portia; and she acquitted her. 
self capably, in spite of the fact that she was obviously 
rervous. Mr. Wenlock Brown gave a spirited version 
oi Lancelot Gobbo; and in seeking the confidence of 
the house he had some warranty in the text. Neverthe 
less a play is a play, not a series of recitations. In 
spite of the difficulties attending an obvious misfit of 
conditions the play was very well received. The house 
was full; and all the indications pointed to a very 
popular and very successful Festival. D. F. 


Notes and News 


Mr. E. S. Hole and Mr. John Hart have written a 
book on ‘‘Advertising and Progress,’’ which will be 
published by the Review of Reviews office this week, 
The book, which touches new ground, is an attempt to 
trace the effects of advertising on many important social 
problems. 


Messrs. Duckworth and Co. will publish immediately 
a new book entitled ‘‘A Child Went Forth,’’ by Yo 
Pawlowska, author of ‘‘A Year of Strangers’ and 
‘Those That Dream.’’ It will be illustrated by the 
author’s husband, Signor Antonio Maraini, whose 
monument to Ristori has lately been set up at Cividale. 


‘‘Magical Originalities’’ is a new volume by Mr. 
Ernest E. Noakes, who is well known in all magic 
circles. Mr. Maskelyne contributes a preface testify- 
ing to the author’s unusual records as an inventor, @ 
manufacturer, and a professor of tricks. The book 
will be issued by Messrs. Bell immediately. 


Messrs. Jack announce the second volume. in their 
“English Year’? series. The volume ‘‘Autumn and 
Winter’’ attracted much attention owing to the beauty 
of the illustrations by some of the best-known artists 
of to-day. The present one is entitled ‘‘Spring.’’ Mr. 
Beach Thomas and Mr. A. K. Collett collaborate ™ 
the text. 


On May 14 and 15 there will be a ‘Camp Fair” im 
Kensington Town Hall, with the object of raising the 
sum of £3,000 to establish and equip suitable head 
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quarters for the National Reserve in Kensington. Very 


many attractions are being organised in the borough, 
and concerts and theatrical performances are being 


specially given. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons are publishing, at once, a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of Professor Robinson’s 
volume on ‘‘Petrarch.’’ The work contains new transla- 
tions from Petrarch’s correspondence with Boccaccio, 
and other friends, designed to illustrate the beginnings 
of the Renaissance. Professor Henry Winchester Rolfe 
has collaborated in the production of this volume 


One of the chief events of the season will be a great 
costume ball, to be entitled the ‘‘Midnight Ball,’’ which 
will be held at the Savoy Hotel on Thursday, June 25, 
in aid of the National Institute for the Blind, Great 
Portland Street, W. The directors have generously put 
the whole of the hotel at the disposal of Mr. C. Arthur 
Pearson, and for the first time in the history of the 
Savoy, a ball will be held on the entire restaurant floor, 
including the Café Parisienne. 


Miss Mary Kernahan (Mrs. Charles Harris), whose 
novel, ‘‘Dr. Ivor’s Wife,’’ is announced by Messrs. 
George Allen, is a sister of Mr. Coulson Kernahan ; she 
has frequently contributed to the magazines, and has 
published an amusing little book of verses called 
“Nothing but Nonsense,’’ but this is her first novel. 
Another novel announced by the same house for next 
week is ‘‘Leentas,’’ a story of the Boer War, by a 
South African writer, J. C. Stevens. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is just publishing ‘‘The Two 
Americas,’’ by General Rafael Reyes, at 12s. 6d. net, 
illustrated. General Reyes is the man best fitted to 
bring the parts of the continent into closer relations and 
sympathy. Thirty years ago he explored the large 
central territory of South America, since developed. 
He has been President of Colombia, has represented 
his country as Minister to France, Switzerland, Mexico, 
and the United States, and has recently completed a 
journey through al! the important countries of South 
America. 


The next production of the Pioneer Players is due on 
Sunday, May 3, at the Ambassadors Theatre, and a 
public performance will be given on the Monday after- 
noon, May 4. The play is ‘‘The Patience of the Sea,”’ 
by Conal O’Riordan (Norreys Connell), and the prin- 
cipal woman’s part is to be played by Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, supported by Messrs. Harcourt Williams and 
Basil Hallam. ‘Tickets for. the second performance 
should be obtained from the office of the Pioneer 
Players, 130, Long Acre, W.C. 


“China Revolutionised,”” by John Stuart Thomson, 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, of New York 
and Indianopolis, at 2 dols. 50, is said to be the most 
important and instructive book on China which has yet 
appeared. It not only deals minutely with the historical 
development of the nation along political, social and 
industrial lines, but also offers information of the 
highest value concerning every opportunity which the 
country under the new regime offers men and women 
engaged in every known line of endeavour. The author 
1S aman who spent years in China, and now offers his 
intimate knowledge of the land and its possibilities. 
The book has 70 illustrations and three coloured maps. 








Literary Competition 


SEVENTH WEEK. 


URING the thirteen weeks from March 14 to June 6 THE 
D ACADEMY will print each week a passage from some 
more or less well-known author whose work is gene- 
rally easily accessible either on the bookshelves at home or in 
the popular libraries published to-day—such libraries as 
Dent’s Everyman’s or Macmillan’s Eversley Series or the 
are Editions of Standard Works issued by Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons, or a series such as Jack’s Popular Books. 
Perhaps here and there an excerpt may be taken from a 
volume not quite so readily to hand, but for the most part 
the source will be wholly popular, if classic. All we 
say eae that nothing will appear which cannot be traced 
y inquiry among reading friends or a little research such 
as delights the true book-lover. 


Thirteen quotations will appear, and to those of our 
readers who send in the most correct list of names of authors 
and titles of works, and the two next best lists, we offer a 
-” Prize of £5, a Second Prize of £3, and a Third Prize 
of £2. 

All competitors have to do is to fill in the Coupon given 
below, and after the completion of the series forward the 
thirteen Coupons to the Competition Editor, THE ACADEMY, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Results must reach 
us by first post on June 15, and the awards will be 
announced, we hope, in our issue of June 20, or, at the latest, 
of June 27. 

It must be understood that the Editor’s decision is final, 
and that he claims the right, in the event of a tie, to divide 
the prizes as he thinks proper. 


QUOTATION VII. 

There is a real natural history of parties, and the division 
corresponds roughly to certain broad distinctions of mind 
and character that can never be effaced. The distinctions 
between content and hope, between caution and confidence, 
between the imagination that throws a halo of reverent 
association around the past and that which opens out 
brilliant vistas of improvement in the future, between the 
mind that perceives most clearly the advantages of existing 
institutions and the possible dangers of change end that 
which sees most keenly the defects of existing institutions 
and the vast additions that may be made to human well-being, 
form in all large classes of men opposite biases which find 
their expression in party divisions. . . . The one side repre- 
sents the statical, the other the dynamical element in 
politics. Each can claim for itself a natural affinity to some 
of the highest qualities of mind and character, and each 
perhaps owes quite as much of its strength to mental and 
moral disease. Stupidity is naturally Tory. .. . Folly, on 
the other hand, is naturally Liberal. . . . The colossal 
weight of national selfishness gravitates naturally to 
Toryism. . . . On the other hand, the acrid humours and 
more turbulent passions of society flow strongly in the 
Liberal direction. Envy, which hates every privilege or 
dignity it does not share, is intensely democratic, end dis- 
ordered ambitions and dishonest adventurers find their 
natural place in the party of progress and of change. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


OME people complained of the shortness of the 
Easter holidays, but the Government made up 
for it by not putting down for debate anything that 
mattered—much. There are several things to be done 
when the Opposition can do no damage; for instance, 
the Government Whips know perfectly well that we 
should never vote against anything affecting the in- 
tegrity of the Empire, the Navy, or the Army; then, 
again, there are Bills of a non-controversial character; 
and, lastly, there are Bills, even if we were successful 
in a snap division, over which they would not resign. 
This week, then, was devoted to odds and ends of 
legislation which did not require large majorities, and 
people could prolong their holidays if they wished 
until Monday, when war is resumed. 

On Tuesday week we reassembled. Asquith entered 
in triumph from his walk-over at Fife. This advent 
was carefully stage-managed, although few of his 
colleagues on the front bench had troubled to return. 
After that we had the Committee stage of the East 
African Protectorate Loan Bill, in which we undertook 
to guarantee a loan of three millions. As it was a 
continuance of Unionist policy, the Ministers lolled 
back in their seats and allowed the Little Englanders 
to howl to their hearts’ content. I well remember 
Lloyd George, McKenna, Sam Evans and Co. all 
playing the same game years ago, and I wondered 
whether fifteen years hence Josiah Wedgwood, Byles, 
Alpheus Morton, Hogge, and Outhwaite would be sit- 
ting on the Treasury bench and defending the action 
they now attacked. Responsibility alters one’s outlook 
so! 

Alpheus Cleophas thought charity began at home, 
and wanted the money for Scotland. Josiah said it 
was for the benefit of the land-grabbers, and that the 
natives wanted to be left alone and not civilised by 
the Britishers. Outhwaite said Nyassaland was a dere- 
lict jungle; the land had been got from the natives 
for beads, or a looking-glass, or a bottle of rum; “or a 
Bible,’’ sneered Handel Booth. There was scarcely a 
bad motive that these men did not attribute to the 
Colonial Office. A stranger in the gallery would 
never have believed these were Englishmen criticising 
an attempt to help generously with money and credit 
a backward portion of their Empire. But it was not 
all genuine; some of them wanted to keep back the 
Defective and Epileptic Childrens Bill, which was the 
next order on the paper, and in this they succeeded. 

On Wednesday the second kind of Bill I have 
mentioned came on—viz., an uncontroversial philan- 
thropic Bill. It was called the Criminal Justice Ad- 
ministration Bill, and was brought forward under the 
zegis of the Home Office, in whose pigeon-holes it has 
teen for some time. ‘he idea is to keep more young 
offenders out of prison by giving them time to pay 
their fines ; 80,000 people went to prison last year, and 
13,000 of these paid their fines after commitment, 





which means they had no money on them at the court, 
and they or their friends found it afterwards. [ fear 
the cost of collection and supervision will be high, but 
the Government are calling various philanthropic 
agencies in to help them. It was described by 
McKenna as a step forward in the direction of keeping 
everybody under twenty-one out of prison, and was 
a mixture of probation supervision and Borstal treat. 
ment. 

“ Boadicea’’ Hunt had a private motion down at 
8.15, but this was blocked by Rees, who thought the 
time inopportune; so Colonel Burn talked about the 
grievances of the Brixham trawlers, who for some 
reason are not allowed to fish in Start Bay. It was 
clearly a local grievance, but the gallant and popular 
member for Torquay doubtless did himself no harm 
in his constituency by bringing it forward. When | 
have the space I like to draw thumbnail sketches of 
members. Charlie Burn is quite an interesting charac- 
ter. He is extremely like Daniel Maclise’s portrait of 
the Iron Duke in the great picture of Wellington meet- 
ing Blucher after the Battle of Waterloo, which hangs 
in the Royal Gallery, and in character he has also 
some similar traits. He can do with very little sleep; 
he lives like a Spartan, an] keeps himself fit by rigor- 
ous exercise. He never rides if he has time to walk; 
he gets up early, and his muscles are like iron. A 
keen soldier, he is now a keen politician, and, as he 
devotes all his waking thoughts to politics, he will 
go far. 

After this we had the old subject of short speeches. 
The length of the speeches on the front bench came 
in for much uncomplimentary comment. Some people 
said no one ought to speak for more than ten minutes, 
or at most twenty; others suggested that members 
should let the Speaker know how long they wanted to 
speak, whilst John Rees thought long speeches were a 
blessing—they checked legislation. It all ended in 
nothing, but it filled up the evening. 

On Tuesday the Unionists annoyed the Nationalists 
very much by discussing the housing question in Dub- 
lin, and incidentally pointing out how much better 
Belfast was governed. Was Belfast to be put under 
the heel of a City like Dublin, which is so far behind 
it in civilisation. Griffith-Boscawen and Bob Cecil 
both made telling speeches, which the Irishmen found 
very difficult to answer. The remedy was in the 
hands of the Dublin Corporation, and many of them 
owned slum property—three of them actually owned 
houses declared to be unfit for human habitation, and 
yet had claimed and received rebates from the rates 
in respect of them. It was an able and effective sortie, 
well carried out. 

Amery is getting quite pugnacious; he is always 
ragging the Government now. He wanted to know 
why the repudiation of the Government had never been 
communicated to General Gough and those most con- 
cerned. John Ward, whose capacious hat is now 4 
very tight fit, grandly rose to defend the Government 
in the absence of Asquith. The Opposition cheered 
ironically. He asked why the new War Minister 
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should make the same mistake which had caused the 
resignation of his predecessor—which did not sound 
very convincing. McKenna accused Amery of bring- 
ing it on without notice, which Willie Bridgeman 
heatedly denied in the lobby. 


On Friday, Banbury, the callous vivisector of Bills, 
brought in a Bill to prohibit dogs being used for 
scientific experiments, whether under anesthetics or 
not. He is one of the kindest-hearted men in the 
House, and loves all dumb animals. He was seconded 
by “Uncle Mark,’’ who made a breezy and eloquent 
speech on behalf of man’s best friend. It was whis- 
pered that the wives of both members wrote their 
speeches. The position was vigorously defended by 
the members for various Universities, who denied all 
cruelty, and said that the resuits of vivisection had 
been incalculable. However, it was no good; the 
House was in a sentimental mood, and the Bill got 
a second reading by 122 to 80. They then passed a 
far more useful measure to protect grey seals. 


Between the time when the House rose on Friday 
and reassembled on Monday another incident had 
occurred which inflamed the Unionists to fever heat. 
Edward Carson and Lord Londonderry had issued 
and signed a long statement giving facts to show that 
the Government had been guilty of a deliberate plot 
to provoke Ulster to riot, and thus to give an excuse 
for the military to interfere and crush resistance. 

History will show whether Asquith knew anything 
about it or not. Watching his face narrowly—and it 
is not difficult to read—my opinion is that it is the 
work of his subordinates, but that he means to stick 
by them and not to give them away if he can help it. 
He answered a torrent of questions by various forms 
of the negative. He was openly insulted and derided, 
but he stuck to the position and declined to admit 
anything. 

Bonar Law demanded an inquiry—that is, a judicial 
inquiry where evidence would be taken on oath and 
counsel employed—quite a different affair from the 
Marconi Committee. Asquith said he saw no occasion 
for an inquiry; whereupon Law said impressively : 
“Very well, then; I shall put the question to-morrow, 
which will give the right honourable gentleman time 
to reconsider his decision.’’ 


‘Talking of the Marconi business, it is always crop- 
ping up in one form or another. Archer-Shee asked if 
the two Ministers had divested themselves of their 
shares, as they had undertaken. The answer was 
“Yes.”  Archer-Shee wanted to know if it was a 
really dona-fide sale out and out, and not a colourable 
transfer. Asquith paused for an instant. “ Answer! 
Answer !’’ shouted the Unionists imperiously. “It is 
hot a very polite question,’’ replied Asquith (and it 
was not). “But it is necessary from you,’’ came the 
instant retort—and Asquith said: Yes, they had 
“divested themselves’? in the fullest and strictest 
sense of the words. Things have come to a pretty 
pass when the Prime Minister is not believed until he 
has undergone cross-examination, and yet he has only 
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himself to thank for the suspicions that have been 
aroused. There has been so much supfressio veri that 
it is not to be wondered at that the Opposition suspect 
curt replies. ‘ 


We then began the second reading of the Welsh 
Church Bill for the third time. The Parliament Bill, 
as | said before, has killed all debate and all interest. 
People left the chamber in battalions as Lord Robert 
Cecil rose to open the case for the Church; even 
Asquith and Winston rose to go; but as they did so 
Lord Robert hurled after them the bitter comment: 
“A Government accused of wholesale murder is not 
likely to pay much attention to a mere charge of 
robbery.”’ 

It appears 100,000 Welsh Nonconformists have 
signed petitions against the Bill. That patriotic 
Welsh member, Alfred Mond, said the signatures were 
got by misrepresentation; but he knew little of his 
Welsh fellow-countrymen if he thought that in a 
religious matter 100,000 Welshmen could be deceived 
into putting their names to something contrary to their 
real opinions. 

The stout little Bishop of St. David’s, who has 
directed the attack on the Bill, is in excellent spirits; 
he told me that “the Welsh are coming to see what 
a despicable measure it is.” 

On Tuesday we had another dramatic scene. It is 
not in order to call a man a liar in the House of 
Commons, but Bonar Law, whilst keeping within the 
bounds of order, went as near to it as anything I have 
ever heard. During question time he repeated his de- 
mand for an inquiry. Mr. Asquith declined the 
inquiry, but offered a day for a vote of censure. 
Governments, when they are in a tight place, always 
love a vote of censure, because it pulls their own party 
together, and all differences are sunk in defeating the 
common foe. In these circumstances, Bonar Law 
rightly judged that a debate in the House of Com- 
mons would be of no use whatever. What we want is 
evidence on oath before judges who are not pledged 
to vote beforehand in a given direction, whatever may 
be said or proved. 

Mr. Asquith said that Mr. Bonar Law’s allegations 
were against the honour of Ministers. Rather to his 
surprise, we cheered tumultuously. Yes, that is exactly 
what it is, and Bonar Law rubbed it in by saying that 
he had already twice in the House of Commons accused 
him (Mr. Asquith) of making a statement which was 
false, and that he had refused to take advantage of 
the opportunity of either explaining or denying it. 

Winston Churchill and Colonel Hogg, of the 4th 
Hussars, were old comrades in that regiment. Kinloch- 
Cooke shrewdly suspected that a telegram might have 
passed from one to the other, and boldly asked 
Winston for the contents of it. Winston protested 
against his private correspondence being interfered 
with, but finally read out a telegram which put the 
case in a nutshell. 


After that we had the Welsh Bill. Balfour spoke 
with all his old grace, and Asquith’s speech was also 
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on a high plane. Little Ormsby-Gore, waving his 
hands excitedly about, palms uppermost, like a gentle- 
man of the ancient race, made a capital speech, full 
of facts and illustrations showing the iniquity of the 
Bill. Bonar Law was the last speaker on our side, 
and McKenna wound up in a venomous speech. His 
last words were drowned in execration because he was 
saying that communicants in some parts of Wales cost 


seven guineas apiece. The Government had a majority 
of 84. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANCELOT LAWTON 
THE POLICY OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 


FTER exhibiting a patience almost without 
parallel in history, President Wilson has at last 


been forced to take drastic action against the Mexican | 


Government. At the moment of writing there seems 
little hope of a peaceful settlement of the particular 
issue which has been made the occasion of a change in 
the United States’ policy. Nor, in the light of the de- 
velopments of the last few days, does it appear that 
either party to the dispute ever seriously expected that 
a conciliatory way out of the difficulty would be found. 
As a matter of fact, the incident of the arrest of Ameri- 
can marines was merely one of a long series of 
unfriendly manifestations on the part of the Southern 
Republic. We need not, therefore, waste space in 
investigating the charges and counter-charges presented 
at great length by both sides. It has long been 
notorious that Mexico was in a state of anarchy, and 
that the problem she presented had become ripe for 
solution. That being so, it would be idle to examine 
critically the rights and wrongs attending the incident 
that has produced the present grave crisis. 


The course of events has indeed closely resembled 


the preliminary stages that usually precede war. A 
long-existing tension has tightened to the breaking 


point ; there comes an insult which swells the aggrega- | 


tion of offence to an extent that is unbearable; and the 
voice of diplomacy is stilled that the guns may speak. 
The situation, therefore, has developed along lines 
that suggest many precedents. Its distinguishing 
feature, as we have said, was the extraordinary 
patience displayed by the American Government. It is 
not surprising that on this account President Wilson 
should find himself subjected to severe criticism. He 
has been told that his stubborn refusal to recognise 
Huerta was responsible for the rotten state of Mexico. 
His opponents pointed out that there was no one to 
substitute in the Mexican Presidency, and that in 
giving support to the enemies of the existing regime 
America was upholding men whose methods were just 
as villainous as those of the Federals. Taking into 
consideration these circumstances it is argued that in- 
tervention can lead nowhere unless it be intended to 
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establish military occupation of the country, an enter. 
prise calculated by competent experts to require the 
employment of three hundred thousand men in a pro. 
longed and hazardous campaign. But President Wil- 
son, steadfastly pursuing his policy of restraint, de. 
clares that he wages war not upon the Mexican people; 
his quarrel, he is careful to explain, is with Huerta and 
his adherents. He still entertains the optimistic belief 
that certain punitive measures will suffice, as, for ex. 
ample, the establishment of a strict blockade, the 
seizure of one or more of the principal ports, and 
perhaps an expedition to Mexico City. 


Once intervention has begun, it is difficult to foresee 
where it may end. The critics of President Wilson 
speak as though he were not aware of this self-evident 
fact. The jingo Press, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
with the fanatic, Hearst, in command, is screeching 
aloud for blood and conquest. As was only to be ex- 
pected, the people of the United States in patriotic 
accord uphold the Government in its drastic policy. 
Nevertheless, save with a very small section in the 
nation always given over to hysteria at such moments, 
it is not pretended that there is any enthusiasm for 
hostilities against Mexico. That the task in hand will 
be accomplished with grim thoroughness is not to be 
doubted by anyone at all acquainted with American 
energy and courage. In the United States, as else- 
where, it will be recognised that this task constitutes 
the enormous price which the higher civilisation must 
pay if it is to impose its will and character upon neigh- 
touring communities retarded in advancement. 


With the lapse of time we are confident that the 
policy which President Wilson has pursued will be 
appreciated at its proper value. The Administration 
at whose head he is came into office with frankly 
avowed ideals which had received the endorsement of 
the majority of the American people. That it clung 
tenaciously to these ideals, unto the very last degree 
of practicability, marks a memorable episode in the 
history of our own times. That the issue has been 
unhappy, constituting as it does a violent termination 
to a lofty policy of peaceful watching, cannot be said 
in any way to have tarnished this policy. Nor can it 
expose the President to a charge of inconsistency. For 
he was bound in honour to give a patient trial to those 
ideals which were to him as much a religious creed 
as they were a political aim. It is perfectly true that 
these ideals have yielded under strain, but under what 
a strain! Certainly the world has gained in that it 
has been given a fine example of national restraint and 
diplomatic patience. And we venture to say that the 
dignity of the United States, which in no event stood 
in need of reinforcement, has profited to an immeasu!- 
ably greater extent than it would have done had the 
national temper shown itself quick at irritation. 


Putting aside, however, all questions of academic 
interest which suggest themselves, one cannot. see how 
a policy of complete indifference on the part of America 
would have led to tranquillity in Mexico. President 
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Wilson’s motives in refusing to recognise Huerta on the | 
score that he had illegally seized power, taking ad- | 
vantage of assassination, may conceivably be looked 
upon as altruistic. 
how can it be reasonably urged that the situation 
would have been substantially changed for the better ? 
Huerta is clearly a man totally unfitted for high office. 
By instinct and temperament he is a braggart and 
swashbuckler, not a statesman or an administrator. 
Rebels are in the field against him. Had he been 
recognised by the Washington Government, Mexico 
would still have remained in a state of anarchy. That 
the insurgent camp was no better than his did not really 
affect the issue. There was always the hope that, with 
the notorious Huerta out of the way, some settled form 
of Government acceptable to civilisation might emerge. 
The retention of Huerta on the scene, we repeat, could 
not mend matters; for, the man and his administration 
being bad at the core, disorder was destined to continue 
under any circumstances. 


President Wilson’s patience is therefore quite com- 
prehensible. 
with Huerta and his adherents. Precipitate action 
would have aroused the indignation of the Mexican 
people, and in that case war on a great scale could not 
possibly have been averted. As it is, there is a fair 
chance that Huerta will find himself deserted by the 
masses of his own people. 





MOTORING 


URING the last year or two the demand for motor 
fuel at a reasonable price has been increasingly 
insistent, and the result, as was naturally to be ex- 


pected, has been the launching of schemes with the | 





Yet, had he recognised Huerta, | 


His quarrel, as he himself explained, is | 


ostensible object of supplying the motorist with the | 


spirit he wants under conditions which eliminate the 
“middleman ’”’ and relieve the consumer from paying 
the huge profits admittedly pocketed by the big petrol 
corporations. Practically all these schemes have been 
based upon the co-operative principle, the usual process 
being that the motorist is invited to take shares in a 
concern incorporated under the Provident and In- 
dustrial Societies Acts, in return for which he receives 
so many gallons of petrol per month, at a price mate- 


tially below that at which it can be obtained in the | 
ordinary way, in addition to a share in the ‘‘ profits” | 


earned by the company. 


* od * 


The prospect of cheap fuel is always alluring, and 
it is not surprising that several of these flotations, 
backed, as they have been, by names of standing in 
the motoring world, have attracted a considerable 
amount of capital from the motoring community. 
Further, it has to be admitted that many motorists 
who have speculated in one or more shares in the con- 
cerns have been regularly receiving the agreed supplies 
of petrol at the prices promised in the prospectuses. 


“ROYAL YORK” 


HOTEL, BRIGHTON 


Supreme Comfort in a Warm and 
Sheltered Position. Excellent Sea Views 








SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“To the Cuisine particular attention has been 
paid, and no expense spared, whilst the service 1s 
absolutely perfect.” 

‘And in the Royal York you have the perfec- 
tion of an English hotel and English cooking. 

AND— 

Colonel Newnnam Davis says:—‘‘ The Chef 
makes soup like a Frenchman, grills like an 
Englishman, and fries like an Italian.’ 


Telephones: 206 Post Office, Brighton. 
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Telegrams ; 
“ Presto, Brighton.” 














ROYAL ALBION HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON. 


THE NEWEST HOTEL. 


Closer to the Sea than any other Hotel 
at Brighton. 





Magnificent Dining Room and Lounge with 
beautiful Sea Views. 





The Academy and Literature says:—‘* We have 
tried all the hotels in Brighton and none can com- 
pare with the Royal Albion for beauty of position, 
comfort, and personal attention to visitors’ wishes.” 





For Illustrated Brochure and 
Tariff, apply to 
THE MANAGER. 
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But how long will this satisfactory state of affairs 
continue? There is danger of this vital point being 
overlooked by the investor, and we thoroughly endorse 
the advice given by The Motor that the proposals set 
forth in the prospectuses which are being issued almost 
every week should be very carefully examined before 
a decision is arrived at. Nothing is easier than to pay 
profits, or allow rebates, out of capital—so long as 


the capital lasts. 
a te % 


It is announced that the Automobile Association and 
Motor Union has given urgent and specific instructions 
to the whole of the members of its extensive scouting 
organisation to join in the search for the motorist wk> 
recently ran into two cyclists, killing one and injuring 
the other, and then disappeared without even stopping 
to ascertain what damage he had done. This action 
is only what might have been expected from the A.A. 
and M.U., and it is to be hoped that the efforts of the 
scouts will be successful. But it is a little difficult 
to understand why there should be this delay in 
tracing and identifying a car, the make of which is 
known. The number of privately owned Unic cars 
in this country cannot be very great, and, unless the 
registration system is radically defective, it seems that 
it should be an easy matter for the authorities to com- 
pile a list of their owners and ascertain the movements 
of each car on the day of the incident. 


% * Xe 


From a copy of a R.A.C. certificate recently re- 
ceived we note that a 15.9 sporting model Belsize was 
timed to cover the flying half-mile at Brooklands at 
a speed of 77.02 miles per hour. If, as we under- 
stand to be the case, this car was, to all intents and 
purposes, standard pattern, as far as the chassis is 
concerned, the performance was a notable one, and 
will surprise many who have not hitherto associated 
the Belsize cars with unusual speed qualities. The 
Brooklands achievement was, however, confirmed at 
the Bank Holiday meeting, when the 15.9 Belsize 
driven by its owner, Mr. R. W. A. Brewer, finished 
an easy winner of the 75 m.p.h. handicap, covering 
the 8} miles at an average speed of 68.75 m.p.h. As 
the chassis price of this new model is only £265, tyres 
included, we are not surprised to learn that it is be- 
coming very popular, and is likely to prove the biggest 


success the Belsize people have had in the pleasure-car 
section. 
# * * 


It has long been evident that the motor car is des- 
tined to become a factor of the highest importance in 
the development of our Colonies and Overseas Domi- 
nions, but with a few notable exceptions our manufac- 
turers have preferred to confine their attention to the 
kome market rather than incur the heavy expense and 
trouble of designing and building cars suitable for 
Colonial use. The consequence is that the Oversea 
market is, so far as the British car is concerned, prac- 
tically in the hands of one or two makers, among whom 
the firm of D. Napier and Son, Ltd., is conspicuous. 
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THE KARSINO 


AND 


NEW ISLAND HOTEL 
HAMPTON COURT. 


Proprietor: Mr. FRED KARNO. 
Tel.: MOLESLEY 1. 


The only Residential River Hotel open 
all the Year round. 


THE RIVIERA OF LONDON. 


THE FAVOURITE RESORT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


LUXURIOUS PALM COURT. 
DANCES AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


For Illustrated Brochure and Tariff, apply Manager. 














No firm has taken greater interest in providing cars 
suitable in every way for use in the Colonies and Over- 
sea countries than Messrs. Napier. For years their 
representatives have been engaged in travelling to and 
motoring through the majority of these countries, as- 
certaining systematically and at first hand the indiv- 
dual requirements of each country. The well-known 
15-h.p. Extra Strong Colonial Napier was the first 
outcome of these investigations, and it undoubtedly 
proved a big success in all parts of the world. A 
demand has arisen recently, however, for larger car- 
riage bodies and more power, and to meet this demand 
an entirely new model of 20 h.p. has been produced. 
This is considerably more powerful than the 15 h.p., 
and. has a frame large enough to easily accommodate 
six- or even seven-seated bodies if necessary. It has 
not been built to compete with cheaply made cars, but 
is intended for those who require a car which will run 
as perfectly after many years of hard use as when first 
turned out of the works. The chassis not only carries 
the usual Napier three years’ guarantee, but also the 
Napier reputation for continuous reliability. The most 
important of the special features which are essential in 
any car adapted for. Colonial use are: strength of 
general construction, exceptionally good springing, 4 
carburettor easily adjustable for widely varying altt 
tudes and temperatures, ample road clearance and 
adequate protection for the engine and other vulner- 
able parts, a thoroughly efficient water-cooling system, 
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and protection of the valves, etc., from dust and grit. 
All these points have been carefully studied in the new 
Napier-—as is evident from a series of photographs 
sent to us for inspection—and, in fact, it is confidently 
claimed by the makers that there is no other colonial 
model yet produced which embodies all its special 
features. We have not space for a complete specifi- 
cation, but it may be mentioned that the engine is of 
four cylinders with a bore and stroke of 89 by 127 mm., 
the wheel base is Io ft. 4 in., the track 4 ft. 8 in., the 
minimum clearance from the lowest point to the ground 
10} in., and that the price, inclusive of R.W. detach- 
able wire wheels with 920 by 120 tyres and a spare 
wheel, is 4420. 
* * * 

The drivers of the Vauxhall cars to take part ‘in the 
forthcoming Tourist Trophy Race are Mr. A. J. Han- 
cock, Mr. W. Watson, and Mr. J. Higginson. Mr. 
Hancock and Mr. Watson have, of course, had plenty 
of experience in road racing. Mr. Higginson is a well- 
known Lancashire amateur who has met with success 
in hill-climbing competitions, and though this is not 
the same thing as long-distance racing, complete confi- 
dence is felt in his ability to give a good account of 
himself. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HIS week has been one of troubles. Before THE 
T ACADEMY was in the hands of its readers last 
Friday a tale was cabled over that Huerta had 
climbed down; on Monday morning that story was con- 
tradicted, and now war between the United States and 
Mexico is a certainty. Some people think that it will not 
affect the London market. I am not of that opinion; 
huge sums of money have been invested in Mexico, both 
here and in Paris. It is now impossible to sell Mexican 
securities at any price; dealers have marked down quota- 
tions and will not put any stock on their books. They will 
continue these tactics; therefore people whose funds are 
invested in Mexico will have to sell other securities if they 
want to raise money. There are a few sanguine souls who 
hope that even now peace will be patched up, and all kinds 
of cables come in; but they are manufactured news. My 
Mexican correspondent, who is particularly well informed, 
does not believe that Huerta will give way. 

There have been half a dozen new issues; the Kansas 
City Terminal bonds were over-subscribed in a few hours. 
This is always supposed to be one of the best securities in 
the American market. It certainly should be gilt-edged, 
for it is guaranteed by no less than twelve railway com- 
panies. The Walker Stores was a clean prospectus with 
no promotion profits and no underwriting. It will pro- 
bably go amongst the customers of the various shops. 
The Salta (Argentine) Syndicate is a ridiculous affair; no 
One should subscribe a single penny towards it. The City 
of Edmonton is once again in the market, but I cannot 
call the security first class. Nova Scotia has also asked 








us to lend money. The Province is carefully managed and 
the security reasonable. They are not by any means gilt- 
edged. The underwriters of the City of Montreal loan 
had to take 37 per cent. Considering the security, I do 
not agree with the newspapers in calling the issue a 
success. 

Money.—Money seems definitely harder. The Bank of 
England is not getting the gold back that it has sent into 
the provinces, and the Russian demand still continues. 
There are even people who talk about an advance in the 
Bank Rate. I do.not think there is anything in this, but 
until the position at the bank is sounder we shall cer- 
tainly not get cheaper money. Speculation is entirely at 
an end, and as prices are falling the demand for money 
from the trade centres is declining. 

ForeiGNers.—The health of the Austrian Emperor is 
causing great anxiety on the Continent. It is clear that 
his death would produce a small panic in Vienna, where 
the money position is not good; all sorts of questions 
would come up for settlement. ‘The Empire hangs io- 
gether by a thread, but perhaps we all take too pessimistic 
a view. There is no doubt that the position in Paris is so 
bad that most London houses who do a large business in 
Continental securities are suffering from an attack of 
nerves. Paris has been selling Peruvians, and they have 
been flat all the week. Speculators have also been unload- 
ing their Tintos. ‘he Copper position remains tender. 

Home Rais.—There is no business in the Home Rail- 
way market. ‘The Yorkshire strike has come to an end, 
but the settlement had no effect on prices. It seems a 
bold thing to suggest a purchase of Home Railways at 
the present moment, but with. trouble all over the Con- 
tinent surely it is sound business to buy Great Western 
at 1144 or London and North Western at 131. Under- 
ground Electric bonds have been weak, as the London 
Electric Railways are once again in the market for money 
and borrowed a large sum on short-dated notes, a rotten 
system of finance which the market did not like. Great 
Easterns look attractive round 50, but Midland deferred 
have been sold, and North Easterns are very unsteady. 

YANKEES.—TIhe news I gave in last week’s AcADEMy: 
in regard to Missouri Pacifics caused a heavy slump in the 
stock. The whole of the American market has been 
absurdly weak. New York Centrals seem cheap at 90, 
and Pennsylvanias at 554 are also worth picking up. 
Unions have been offered, and Missouri Kansas have also 
been sold down to 15, as there is talk of the preference 
dividend being passed. The fact is, traffics throughout 
the whole of the United States are very dull. The Govern- 
ment seems determined to make things disagreeable for 
the companies and shows no signs of coming to terms over 
the rate question. Canadian Pacifics have been sold both 
in New York and Berlin. It is said that the reduction in 
Western freights will mean at least a million and a half 
dollars decrease in the annual profits of this company. 
Grand Trunk Pacific should lose about 800,000 dollars and 
Canadian Northern about 700,000 dollars. The Canadian 

Pacific is quite strong enough to stand such a paltry loss, 
for after paying 10 per cent. dividend last year, it had over 
sixteen million dollars surplus. But Canadian Northern 
is in a dangerous position and no one should hold the 
bonds of this unfortunate road. 

Rupser.—As I anticipated last week, the rig in pale 
crepes shows signs of breaking up. At the auction smoked 
sheet sold down to 2s. 1od., and there is no doubt 
that we shall get rubber back at 2s. 6d. within the next 
month. Batu Tiga profits have fallen from £38,800 to 
£24,800, and the dividend has tumbled from 35 per cent. 
to 22} per cent. The crop for the current year is estimated 
at 520,000 Ibs.; therefore, it is quite probable that the 
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present dividend will be maintained. Riverside (Selangor) 
had also to reduce its dividend and ‘s going to increase its 
capital, and it has a great deal of young rubber to attend 
to. However, at the reduced dividend it should be able 
to hold its own for another year, and the shares are cer- 
tainly worth keeping. 

Oi.—The little gamble in Egyptian Oil shares broke 
on Saturday last, but the news published on Tuesday to 
the effect that the production for the weck was 8,069 tons 
caused prices to spurt again, and Red Seas, Suez and 
iigyptian Oil were all bid for. Roumanian Consolidated 
has eased off a little, but the price is still too high. Spies 
have been weak, and it is clear that the insiders are un- 
loading. A rig has been attempted in United British Oil 
Fields of Trinidad, a company that is now controlled by 
the Shell. The A shares, which are tos. paid, have been 
bid up to 20s. premium. The bulk of these shares are held 
by Shell, Burmah and Standard Russe, but the public 
still has a few, and I should advise holders to take their 
profit. 

Mines.—Rand Mines report shows an increase of over 
#;100,000 in the profits of the year, and the dividend of 
220 per cent. is maintained. It can hardly be said that 
this dividend has been earned as the company has invested 
about 4,230,000 in new securities; but no one quibbles 
over £100,000 more or less in a big concern like this. City 
Deep looks promising, and we are told that Village Deep 
will also have a good year. The public take no interest 
in Kaffirs. The activity in the Russian Mining section still 
continues. Tanalyks and Kyshtims have been the feature, 
and Russo-Asiatics, after having fallen under 9, are now 
much harder. Russian Minings slumped probably be- 
cause the Hirsch crowd were unloading, but they are now 
better. It is a curious thing that both Russo-Asiatic and 
Russian Mining hold portions of the Thurn and Taxis 
concession, and yet the one share is quoted just over £9 
and the other just over £2. As far as I know, there is 
no real difference between the two properties. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The American Marconi report is very 
bad, and no dividend was paid in spite of a statement made 
by the chairman at the last meeting that some sort of dis- 
tribution would be made in future each year. Babcock 
and Wilcox figures are admirable. The Waldorf Hotel, 
which is an admirably managed undertaking, again shows 
increased profits. The San Paulo Railway, in spite of 
the fact that it has over two millions of reserve fund, pro- 
poses to issue £600,000 new capital. This suggestion 
has completely mystified the market. International Lino- 
type once again pays 8 per cent., and the stock looks very 
cheap at the low price of 77. 


RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CASE FOR THE WORKER. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Sir,—In putting the case for the worker, it is necessary 
to make a relative distinction between Capital and Labour 
issues, or, to come directly to the point, between Capital’s 
industrial organic ground and Labour’s financial organic 
ground of income production. Capital, for instance, which 
has no industrial organic ground of production, and 
Labour which has no financial organic ground of pro- 
duction, can, in each case, be but a self-contained organic 
form of production. 

These are seen in Bank rates of interest in the one 
case, and Trade Union rates of labour in the other case. 
But neither is organically related. 
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The rights of Labour cannot be arrived at by ignoring 
the rights of Capital any more than the rights of Capital 
can be arrived at by ignoring the rights of Labour. Bank 
rates are not, in an industrial sense, a financial organic 
form of production; and Trade Union rates are not, in a 
financial sense, an industrial organic form of production. 

What, then, constitutes the ground of unity between 
pure financial forms of organisation (i.e., Bank rates of 
interest) and pure industrial forms of organisation (i.e., 
Trade Union rates of labour) ? 

Obviously. the National or Crown form of adjusting the 
two. Thus, the Crown basis of valuation is twenty 
shillings to every sovereign. It is here that we get 
Capital’s industrial organic basis and Labour’s financial 
organic basis of production. 

Where the question of profit is involved, it is but 
natural for Capital and Labour to contest their rights 
from a.point of view of Banking or Trade Union rates; 
but that which is free or independent of the Crown Law 
of Valuation should not be confused with or maintained 
as Crown law. Parliament needs a clean sweep in this 
respect since it is wholly composed of members whose 
outlook upon economics is, in one form or other, biased, 
either in a pure financial or a pure industrial sense. 

As representatives of the Crown (which is supposed to 
be incorporate of the interests of the nation .at large) the 
Commons Assembly has gradually assumed a state of 
illegal proportions (inimical of its just rights), since its 
composition is the equivalent of isolated groups. 

In one form or the other the writer has argued for some 
considerable time upon the abused manner of Crown 
legislation ; but, apparently, because his weapon of con- 
tention has been one of Right against Might, his argu- 
ments and service have failed of support, though not of 
generous encouragement. 

Might, alone, has its axe to grind. The workers, 
whose interests the writer has always kept in mind, have 
been, either from immoral instincts or sheer ignorance, 
fatuously obsessed by the preaching of their charlatans. 
The present discredited state of the Labour Party in 
Parliament is voucher for this. 

Now, it was just because of the purely financial economic 
administration of the Commons that the introduction of an 
industrial economic element became necessary. Thus, 
the advent of the Labour Member was a sound legislative 
innovation. Unfortunately, however, the sound principle 
(that of an industrial balancing or economic factor) has 
been transformed into an unsound principle (that of an 
industrial antagonistic factor). To put it plainly, the 
advent of the Labour Member of Parliament was the 
advent of Trade Unionism in Parliament. 

Instead of a Crown form of representation, therefore, 
which admitted the Labour Member solely for the lawful 
purpose of opposing pure financial forms of economic 
legislation, there entered into Parliament a power of repre- 
sentation, lawful enough as a Commons’ form of repre- 
sentation, but which sought and has succeeded in creating 
adjustment by mis-adjustment, that is to say, has 
succeeded in combining one illegal system of economics 
(Trade Unionism) with another illegal system (Bank 
Unionism). 

What is the consequence of this combination in the 
House? A worse muddle than was ever previously ex- 
perienced in political economic legislation. | Outside as 
well as inside Parliament we are faced with a permanent 
economic warfare. Outside Parliament, Trade Unionism, 
by strikes and systematic stoppages of trade, has tried 
its hardest to smash Bank Unionism (organised Capital). 
Trade Unionism might as well attempt to convert the 
whole of the race of Islam to Christianity. Inside Parlia- 
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ment, Bills and Measures, just as futile and paralytic as 
the strikes outside, have been rushed through; the result 
veing that the Crown, in both cases, has become an illegal 
and immoral cover for the popular prostitution of national 
rights. = —— 

What an appalling condition for a great nation like 
Britain! It is nothing less than a condition where the 
supreme interests of the nation are surrendered to a com- 
mon and widespread system of filching and robbery. The 
Crown basis of political economics is twenty shillings in 
the £. The great hope of the worker (if he is honest) is 
to obtain this value. 

What the other grounds of political economics may be 
| leave to the charlatans to state. If Mr. Lloyd George, 
for one, did his duty by the Crown, instead of attempting 
impossible and fantastic economic feats, he might still 
retrieve his character and reputation by saving the 
situation. 

The course foreshadowed in this letter must be taken 
sooner or later. Is it weakness or strength to own to 
oxe’s mistake? There will be a dreadful day of reckon- 
ing and a great fall of pride should mistakes continue. In 
conclusion I would ask the Labour Leaders of the Com- 
mons a question. The answer involves their character as 
representatives of common law and common justice. Did 
they or did they not enter Parliament with the intention of 
upholding a twenty-shilling limit to the £? If not, why 
not? They are not better than their brother members to 
whose economics they are opposed. They are, in fact, 
apostles of Might not Right. 

To the worker I put this question : Does he or she want 
a system which allows and maintains more or less than a 
twenty-shilling limit to the £? If so, they have it already, 
and are reaping the benefit of it either in a prosperous or 
unprosperous sense. 

But the end, even of Might, which has no element of 
Right, is written down. What, for instance, will your 
fat kine do when there are no more lean kine to swallow? 
When British trade is ruined, what is the worker going 
todo? Apart from the question of Ulster, the Govern- 
ment is preparing, under a fatuous sense of helplessness, 
a future period of worse chaos and disaster.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, H. C. Dantet. 


ON IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—I am afraid that Mr. Edwin Ridley and myself 
are arguing from very different standpoints, and it is not 
very likely therefore that we shall agree except to respect 





each other’s opinions. As I have said before, I take little | 


interest in questions of foreign, or even of Colonial, trade ; 


and that, because I regard ‘‘self-containedness’’ as an | 
indispensable foundation for true national prosperity. The | 


country which has engaged in successful commerce has 
never lasted; and I can see no reason why our own 
country should have an exception. 

With regard to Mr. Ridley’s Imperial Zollverein, he has 
surely failed to appreciate the enormous cost of safe- 


guarding the connections—a cost which will inevitably | 


become even greater as other nations build fleets in order 
to challenge our world-wide domination of the sea. The 
maintenance of the British Fleet has already raised the 
cost of living to such an extent as to threaten us with 
social upheavals which will put us out of court as a first- 
class Power : and it is quite on the cards that the people 
will insist on naval reduction, whatever risk may be in- 


volved thereby; for the people themselves care nothing at | 


all about Empire. 
Mr. Ridley refers to my forecast as to the ultimate 
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destiny of Canada. Well, the first part of that forecast 
is already in process of fulfilment, and the United States 
have embarked on the first steps of an unwilling absorp- 
tion of Mexico. The thing was inevitable as soon as the 
States decided to carry through the scheme of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama: and the northern half 
of Mexico will doubtless be sending representatives to 
Congress in due time. I therefore repeat my question, 
‘‘How is the predominance of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
North America to be preserved except by a fusion of 
Canada with its great neighbour?’’ Are not the interests 
of the two, and their perils, identical? So why should 
they not amalgamate? Immo S. ALLEN. 
London Institute, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


AN APPEAL. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Dear Sir,—You have doubtless heard of the severe loss 
that English painting has sustained in the death of Mr. 
Spencer Frederick Gore, who died on March 27 last at 
the age of 35, leaving a widow and two children. 

It is proposed to invite subscriptions with the object of 
purchasing .a representative canvas by Mr. Gore for a 
public gallery, and to give the net proceeds to Mrs. Gore. 

We are, yours very faithfully, 

CHARLES AITKEN, D. S. MacCo.t, 
Henry BENTINCK, W. S. MARCHANT, 
Frepk. Brown, WHILLIAM ORPEN, 
SIpNEY COLVIN, RANK RUTTER, 
CAMPBELL Dopcson, WALTER SICKERT, 
HAROLD GILMAN, P. Witson STEER, 
C. J. Hotmes, Wa. STRANG, 
CHARLES HOLRoyD, GeorceE S. C. Swinton, 
AvuGustus JOHN, HeRNY TONKs, 

A. B. CLirron, Hon. Treasurer. 

Cheques (crossed Lloyds Bank, Ltd., St. James’ Street, 
S.W.) should be sent to Mr. A. B. Clifton, 24, Bury Street, 
St. James,’ who will acknowledge subscriptions and answer 
communications. 

24, Bury Street, St. James,” S.W., April, 1914. 
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